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The  study  to  be  reported  upon  here  has  two  main  objectives:  first,  to 

develop  a systematic  means  for  rank -ordering  foreign  countries  on  the  basis  of  a series 
of  explicit,  quantifiable  measures  of  the  U.S.  interest  abroad;  secondly,  to  provide  a 
preliminary  statement  of  fhe  relative  level  of  threat  that  U.S.  subtheater  interests  may 
be  exposed  to  as  the  result  of  local  inter-st-te  conflict. 

The  first  main  objective  consisted  of  three  secondary  tasks:  first,  to 

develop  an  operational  definition  of  U.S.  interests,  or  stakes,  abroad  as  they  are  mani- 
fest in  the  myriad  of  public  and  private  overseas  involvements;  secondly,  to  uncover 
the  dimensions  of  variation  among  the  empirical  evidence  of  the  U.S.  stake  overseas; 
and,  thirdly,  to  rank-order  the  countries  analyzed  in  terms  of  both  discrete  dimensions 
of  stake,  as  well  as  the  overall  level  of  U.S.  involvement.  This  was  accomplished 
for  five  (1968-1972)  annual  time  frames. 

Six  independent  dimensions  of  the  U.S.  stake  at  the  subtheater  level 
were  delineated,  and  ninety-three  (93)  countries  were  rank-ordered  on  each,  as  well 
as  across  an  aggregate  measure  of  all  six. 

The  same  set  of  countries  were  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  relative  level 
of  local,  inter-state  conflict  behavior  they  had  experienced  over  the  period  1961-1973. 
The  severity  of  thirteen  years  of  conflict  was  measured  with  the  help  of  a conflict  con- 
tinuum scale  consisting  of  twenty-three  generic  types  of  conflict-interaction.  Annual 
conflict  scores  were  aggregated  into  a series  of  final,  weighted  conflict  intensity  indices 
for  1973.  Country  interest  scores  were  juxtaposed  with  the  pertinent  conflict  intensity 
indices  in  a display  of  ranked  levels  of  U.S.  security  concern. 
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REPORT  SUMMARY 


(U)  The  chief  objective  of  the  study  was  to  throw  light  on  an 
important,  albeit  limited,  aspect  of  the  U.S.  interest  abroad.  Specifically,  the 
study  restricted  itself  to  consideration  of  those  facets  of  U.S.  overseas  involve- 
ment, or  "stakes,"  which  are  explicitly  manifested  and  measurable  in  the  myriad 
of  public  and  private  activities  on  the  part  of  the  Country's  citizens  and  institu- 
tions abroad.  This  means  that  no  explicit  effort  was  made  to  account  for  such 
intangibles  as  ideological  preferences,  national  prestige,  or  national  survival, 
except  as  those  might  be  implicit  in  the  empirical  evidence  of  U.S.  international 

activities. 


(U)  The  geographic  focus  of  the  analysis  was  on  the  sub-theater 
or  local  level.  This  was  justified  on  the  basis  that  most  strategic  analyses  have 
tended  to  concentrate  on  regional  (e.g.  Central  Europe,  Mi  die  East)  policy  con- 
cerns at  the  expense  of  an  extensive  appreciation  of  the  local  stake  that  the 
U.S.  might  have  abroad.  This  study  was  conceived  as  a first  step  toward  pro- 
viding such  an  appreciation,  by  developing  a framework  for  systematic  compari- 
son of  local  areas  across  consistent  and  explicit  measures  of  the  U.S.  interest. 

R factor  analysis  was  employed  to  develop  this  estimating  procedure,  thereby 
rank-ordering  almost  one  hundred  countries  based  on  the  cumulative  scores  of 
thirty  measured  indicators  (variables)  of  U.S.  commercial,  political,  military 

and  socio-cultural  activities  abroad. 

(U)  A mulli-dimensional  profile  was  uncovered,  which  included 

six  independent  patterns  of  U.S.  invo’vement:  (1)  international  commerce,  (2) 

political-military  activity,  (3)  trade  penetration,  (4)  foreign  assistance,  (5)  poli- 
tical-military visibility  (ubiquity),  and  (6)  a final  dimension  that  reflected  a 
highly  correlative  oer  capita  relationship  between  the  dollar  value  of  U.S. 
foreign  arms  sales,  and  the  number  of  U.S.  residents  abroad.  All  countries 
in  the  sample  employed  were  assigned  "factor-scores,"  first  in  terms  of  trio 
individual  six  dimensions,  and,  secondly,  on  the  basis  of  a composite  cross- 
dimensional index. 
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(U)  Although  the  complete  data  base  included  more  than  ten 
years  of  data,  only  the  final  five  years  (1968-1972)  were  subjected  to  analys.s, 
both  to  test  the  consistency  of  the  U S.  interest  "model"  over  time,  and  to 
investigate  possible  trends  in  the  data.  Model  consistency  was  surprisingly  high, 
thereby  indicating  the  overall  continuity,  or  stability,  of  U.S.  involvement 
pattt  rns  over  the  years  in  question.  Cn  the  strength  of  this  pervasive  stability, 
a tenrative  effort  was  made  to  extrapolate  a five-year,  future  trend  in  U.S. 
worldwide  involvement.  This  was  accomplished  statistically,  and  the  results 
are  valuable  to  the  extent  that  they  permit  various  speculations  about  the  role 
of  the  U.S.  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

(U)  A corollary  research  objective  was  to  initiate  a systematic 
assessment  of  the  potential  risks,  ar  hazards,  that  U.S.  sub-theater  stakes  might 
be  exposed  to  as  a result  of  local  conflict  situations.  The  working  proposition 
was  that  rational  defense  resource  planning  is  logically  a product  of  U.S.  interests 
and  risk,  with  local  interstate  conflicts  being  one  aspect  of  risk,  though  not  neces 
sari  I y the  most  important  one  (domestic  instability  and  U.S. -Soviet  competition 
being  two  others). 

(U)  It  should  be  stressed  that  the  conflict  portion  of  the  study 
was  designed  first  and  foremost  as  a "pilot  effort"  to  highlight  the  relevance  of 
this  interest  study  to  a rational  estimation  of  U.S.  defense  planning  concerns. 

The  concepts  and  procedures  used  to  evaluate  local  risks  were  by  no  means  ex- 
haustive, nor  were  they  meant  to  be . A rough  measure  of  external  threats  at 
the  local  level  was  developed,  simply  to  illustrate  in  explicit  terms  the  conten- 
tion that  force  and  contingency  planning  could  indeed  be  rationally  based  upon 
some  measure  of  threatened  loss.  Future  work  will  hopefully  deal  with  the  con- 
cept of  "risk"  more  fully. 

(U)  The  study  considered  over  one  hundred  local  interstate  con- 
flict issues  which  had  involved  the  use  or  threat  of  military  farce  in  the  period 
1961-1973.  Issues  were  described  with  reference  to  the  respective  primary  parties 
involved,  foci  of  contention,  and  the  amount  of  conflict  behavior  observed  during 
the  time-frame  of  interest.  Each  issue  and  the  relevant  parties  were  assigned  a 
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numerical  "conflict  intensity  score"  which  was  computed  on  the  ba<:s  of  the 
cumulative  scaled  value  of  thirteen  years  of  confect  interaction  data.  The 
notion  of  conflict  "obsolescence"  was  i icorporated  by  subjecting  intensify 
scores  from  the  preceding  years  *o  a non-linear  conflict  obsolescence  rate, 
using  a system  of  weighted  moving  averages.  This  phase  of  the  study  resulted 
in  over  one  hundred  countries  being  assigned  conflict  intensity  scores,  there- 
by providing  an  explicit  measure  of  one  aspect  of  potential  risk  to  local  U.S. 
stakes  abroad. 
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SECTION  1 


SCOPE  AND  OBJECTIVES 

1.0  INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 

(U)  This  study,  its  conceptual izatian,  methodological  procedures, 
and  results,  are  the  product  af  a close  working  relationship  between  a CASA  study 
team  and  analysts  within  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  af  Defense  (Program 
Analysis  and  Evaluation),  Special  Regional  Studies.  Ta  assure  the  fullest  degree  of 
communication  and  analytic  interaction  it  was  agreed  that  the  CASA  investigators 
would  wark  substantially  an  an  in-house  basis.  There  is  na  question  that  this 
arrangement  has  been  highly  beneficial  to  bath  sides.  Close  coordination  on  the 
progress  af  the  study  assured  that  the  CASA  team  remained  constantly  aware  and 
appreciative  af  the  customer's  aperatianal-bureaucratic  requirements. 

(U)  The  braad  abjective  af  the  stjdy,  i.e.,  a rigorous  assessment 
of  the  current  "state"  of  U.S.  interests  abroad,  was  approached  in  the  spirit  af  an 
exploratory  venture.  In  the  course  af  its  pragrers,  new  data  were  uncovered  and 
navel  ideas  and  concepts  were  developed  and  explored.  For  instance,  there  was 
a growing  realization  that  a singular  statement  of  U.S.  interests  abroad  had  little 
relevance  as  a guide  ta  defense  planning  unless  accompanied  by  an  estimation  af 
the  associated  risk  and  potential  lass  ta  those  interests.  A first-step  toward  identi- 
fying potential  "loss  areas"  was  taken  when  it  was  decided  ta  develop  an  initial 
crass-natianai  assessment  af  local  interstate  conflict  levels  ta  be  integrated  into  the 
overall  study. 

(U)  An  additional  consideration  that  developed  in  the  course  af 
the  study  was  the  notion  af  U.S.  "visibility"  abroad.  Namely,  it  appeared  that 
relative  levels  of  U.S.  involvement  (e.g.,  number  of  U.S.  military  farces  per  capita 
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of  the  host  country's  population)  might  constitute  a crucial  attribute  of  th<=  general 
involvement  phenomenon.  Certainly,  this  would  seem  to  be  so  from  the  perspective 
of  a highly  "saturated"  host  country.  Consequently,  it  was  felt  that  a full  apprecia- 
tion of  the  U.S.  stake  in  a country  should  include  a measure  of  its  ubiquity. 
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1.1  STUDY  PURPOSE 

(U)  Defense  planning,  and  in  paiticular  the  decision  to  commit 
inherently  scarce  defense  resources,  involves  a complex  process  of  sorting,  evaluating, 
and  comparing  a welter  of  quantitative  and  qualitative  considerations  assumed  to  bear 
upon  the  particular  situation  at  hand. 

(U)  There  are  grounds  to  believe  that  a decision  to  commit  U.S. 
military  resources  abroad  will  be  subject  to  growing  scrutiny  and  skepticism.  This 
implies  that  defense  planners  and  decisionmakers  will  have  compelling  reasons  to  be 
fully  explicit  about,  and  confident  of,  the  information  on  which  they  base  their  plans 
and  solutions.  Retired  General  Maxwell  D.  Taylor  observed  recently  :n  this  regard, 
"...the  military  component  [of  national  security ) ...  must  have  a convincing  rationale 
which  can  be  readily  explained  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  majority  of  our  people."* 

(U)  Central  to  the  planning  process  is  the  idea  of  the  national 
interest.  An  explicit  identification  of  its  character  and  magnitude,  in  conjunction 
with  an  exhaustive  understanding  of  the  threat,  provides  the  basic  framework  for 
prioritizing  contingency  and  force  planning. 

(U)  The  overall  objective  of  the  study  was  to  develop  an  explicit 
framework  and  methodology  for  identifying,  measuring,  and  rank-ordering  potential 
geographic  areas  of  U.S.  defense  panning  concern.  In  order  to  pursue  this  objective 
in  a systematic  manner,  two  main  tasks  needed  to  be  accomplished. 

(U)  The  first  and  primary  study  task  was  to  define  and  measure  the 
scope  and  composition  of  U.S.  interests  as  they  are  manifested  ir,  actual  U.S.  overseas 


*"The  Legitimate  Claims  of  National  Security,"  Foreign  Affairs, 
Vol.  52,  No.  3,  April  1974,  p.  578. 
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involvement.  Concepts  were  defined,  variables  selected,  and  nearly  one  hundred 
countries  were  "scored"  on  six  unique  dimensions  of  the  U.S.  stake  abroad. 


(U)  The  second  task  was  to  attempt  to  develop  a systematic  means 
for  evaluating  and  comparing  sub-theater  threat  levels.  Ovfc'  one  hundred  local 
interstate  conflicts  were  identified  and  measured  in  terms  of  their  relative  intensity 

or  magnitude. 

(U)  The  results  derived  from  the  two  main  study  tasks  were  joined 
to  produce  an  operational  rank-ordering  of  geographic  areas  of  U.S.  planning  concern 


STUDY  CRITERIA  AND  ASSUMPTIONS 


iU)  While  defense  planning  has  traditionally  tended  to  center  on 
the  strategic  and  theater  levels,  the  major  methodological  focus  of  the  present  study 
concentrated  on  the  sub-theater  level.  The  rationale  and  general  force  requirements 
for  strategic  nuclear  deterrence  have  been  reasonably  well  defined,  as  have  those 
for  the  Central  European  theater  However,  because  of  the  overwhelming  nature  of 
the  strategic  and  Central  European  threat,  sub-theater  contingencies  have  received 
substantially  less  systematic  attention,  and  have  tended  to  be  viewed  much  as  an 
"afterthought"  to  the  highly  structured  strategic  and  theater  level  planning  process. 
There  are  reasons  to  believe,  however,  that  the  potential  for  local  crises  and  con- 
flicts will  become  an  increasingly  salient  planning  concern.  SALT's  institutional . - 
zation  of  strategic  nuclear  parity,  the  ongoing  process  of  U.S. -Soviet  pol.t.cal 
detente,  plus  the  prospect  of  Central  European  force  reductions  have  encouraged 
the  widely-held  belief  that  the  likelihood  of  a strategic  nuclear  exchange  or  a 
major  European  theater  war  has  been  substantially  reduced. 

(U)  U.S-Soviet  detente  has  been  paralleled  by  an  accelerated  de 

centralization  of  the  international  system.  One  consequence  of  this  phenomenon  ,s 
that  U.S.  policy  and  interests  will  be  interacting  with  an  increasing  number  of 
discrete  centers  of  international  power  whose  own  interest  will  sometimes  conflict, 
sometimes  coalesce  with  those  of  the  U.S.  The  recent  diplomatic  conflict  between 
the  U.S.  and  Western  Europe  (who  themselves  were  divided)  over  the  former  s 
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military  response  to  the  Arab-lsraeli  October  War,  and  the  subsequent  oil  embargo, 
suggests  that  the  Western  Europeans  are  increasingly  apt  to  actively  confront  the 
U.S.  with  a divergent  set  of  interests. 

(U)  The  multi-polarization  of  the  international  system  has,  by 
definition,  resulted  in  a weakening  of  U.S.  (and  Soviet)  theater-wide  alliance 
systems,  and,  furthermore,  has  made  the  future  utility  of  regional  policy  approaches 
doubtful.  U.S.  appreciation  of  this  development  appears  to  be  substantiated  by  the 
fact  that  the  past  region-wide  solution  to  the  security  of  the  Middle  East,  i.e., 
CENTO,  has  presentlv  been  replaced  by  a more  country-specific  approach  (e.g., 
Iran). 

(U)  In  short,  it  is  likely  that  U.S.  policy  will  increasingly  focus 
on,  and  respond  to,  interests  at  the  local  level.  Given  this  condition,  the  rele- 
vance of  a sub-theater  estimation  of  U.S.  interests,  and  associated  threats,  is 
evident. 


2.0 


THE  CONCEPT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INTEREST 


(U)  Few  concepts  are  as  central  to  the  study  of  international  and 
foreign  policy  behavior  as  the  "national  interest."  National  decisionmakers  and 
students  of  international  relations  alike  have  used  the  term  as  the  rather  matter-of- 
fact  explanation  and  justification  for  such  dramatic  developments  as  the  creation 
and  break-up  of  alliances,  the  decision  to  go  to  war,  the  extension  of  billions  of 
dollars  in  military  and  economic  assistance,  and  so  forth.  According  to  one  lead- 
ing theorist  addressing  the  interest  concept,  "Interest  is  the  perennial  standard  by 
which  political  action  must  be  judged  and  directed."* 

(U)  Despite  the  term's  crucial  importance  as  the  supposed  under- 
pinning of  most  international  behavior,  there  is  a surprising  lack  of  explicit  and 
systematic  definition.  James  N.  Rosenau  has  listed  some  of  the  principal  ambigui- 
ties that  surround  the  concept  which  have  detracted  from  its  value  as  an  analytic 
tool: 


*Hans  J.Morgenthau,  Politics  Among  Nations:  The  Struggle  for  Power 

and  Peace,  2nd  ed.  New  York,  N.  Y.:  Alfred  J.  Knopf,  1954,  p.  528. 
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UNCLASSIFIED 


One  is  the  ambiguous  nature  of  the  nation  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  specifying  whose  interests  it  encompasses.  A 
second  is  the  elusiveness  of  crite  ia  for  determining  the 
existence  of  interests  and  for  tracing  their  presence  in 
substantive  policies.  Sti!!  another  confounding  factor  is 
the  absence  of  procedures  for  cumulating  interests  once 
they  have  been  identified.  This  is  in  turn  complicated 
by  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  national  interest  has 
been  fully  identified  once  all  the  specific  interests  have 
been  cumulated  or  whether  there  are  not  other,  more 
generalized,  values  which  render  the  national  interest 
greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  * 


(U)  The  relative  absence  of  objective  criteria  for  identifying  and 
measuring  interests  has  compelled  a number  of  thoughtful  analysts  to  conclude,  in  the 
words  of  two  of  them,  that,  "The  national  interest  is  what  the  nation,  i.e.,  the  de- 
cisionmaker, decides  it  is."** 

(U)  Despite  its  lack  of  tangible  precision  and  apparent  subjective 
understanding, the  use  of  the  concept  by  national  decisionmakers  as  the  crucial  ex- 
planation of  a nation's  foreign  policy  actions  requires  a continuing  analytic  effort  to 
at  least  minimize  the  area  of  ambiguity.  One  useful  approach  in  this  regard  is  to 


attempt  to  break-out  the  national  interest  into  conceptually  distinct  and  definable 
components. 


2.1 


THE  COMPONENTS  OF  NATIONAL  INTEREST 


(U)  The  term  "interest"  has  been  employed  with  different  emphases 
and  in  different  definitional  contexts.  In  its  widest  sense,  it  has  been  used  as  the 
variable  reference  for  national  actions,  attitudes,  and  assets. 


(U)  Interest  as  action  refers  to  the  phenomenon  where  policy  initiatives 


once  explained  as  "in  the  national  interest"  frequently  tend  to  acquire  meaning  of 
their  own,  and  become  insulated  from  the  values  thet  they  presumably  promoted.  For 


* James  N.  Rosenau,  The  Scientific  Study  of  Foreign  Policy,  New  York, 
N.  Y.:  The  Free  Press,  1971,  p.  243. 

**Edgar  S.  Furniss  and  Richard  C.  Snyder,  An  Introduction  to  American 
Foreign  Policy.  New  York,  N.  Y.:  Rinehard,  1955,  p.  T T. 
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instance,  historical  momentum, organizational  inertia,  and  concern  with  allied  and 
adversary  perceptions  have  given  the  act  of  maintaining  a U.S.  overseas  troop  pres- 
ence an  importance  above  and  beyond  the  specific  values  that  justified  such  presence 
in  the  first  place. 

(U)  Distinct  from  interest  as  action  is  interest  as  attitude.  The 
latter  refers  to  the  expressed  concern  on  the  part  of  national  decisionmakers  with  in- 
ternational events.  The  extent  of  national  interest -as-concarn  is  controlled  by  a 
number  of  considerations:  ideology,  personal  decisionmaker  biases,  rapidity  of  com- 

munication, the  relative  "permeability"  of  the  domestic  society  to  outside  occurrences, 
and  the  nation's  perception  of  its  ability  to  influence  the  course  of  events.  The 
latter  consideration  has  been  expressed  in  Ernst  B.  Haas'  obstrvatron  that  "The  greater 
the  capability  and  the  higher  the  power  status,  the  broader  the  scope  of  national  in- 
terest."* Criticism  of  the  U.S.  role  as  the  "world's  policeman"  refers  to  the  progressive 
increase  in  worldwide  concerns  that  has  tended  to  parallel  the  expansion  of  U.S. 
national  capabilities. 

(U)  Evidently,  given  its  highly  personal  and  temporal  quality,  the 
interest-as-attitude  component  of  the  national  interest  concept  has  contributed  in 
great  part  to  the  term's  overall  ambiguity. 

(U)  Much  less  uncertainty  surrounds  interest -as-asset.  Assets  in  this 
sense  refer  to  the  U.S.  share  or  stake  in  international  "valuables,"  be  they  political, 
economic,  military,  or  cultural,  and  are  reflected  in  the  volume  and  expanse  of  the 
country's  overseas  involvement. 

(U)  Interest-as-asset,  or  "stakes"  as  the  term  will  be  used  from  hero- 
on,  represents  the  observable,  measurable  U.S.  participation  in  international  affairs. 
Their  geographic  distribution,  intensity,  and  dimensional  profile  provide  an  explicit 
record  of  the  actualized  concerns  of  this  country's  citizens  and  government.  Stakes 
result  from,  and  are  protected  by,  interest-as-action  and  interest-as-attiti.de;  for  in- 
stance, the  U.S.  has  a tangible  military  stake  in  Western  Europe  in  the  form  of  its 

*Ernst  B.  Haas,  Tangle  of  Hopes  - American  Commitments  and  World 
Order.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J . , Prentice  - Hall , 1969.  p.  69. 
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actual  troop  deployment  resulting  from  an  historical  action  taken  "in  the  interest"  of 
the  U.S.  Contemporary  concern  with  the  potentially  adverse  effects  of  removal  of 
this  stake  is  expressed  in  inter*st-as-attitude. 

(U)  Evidently,  a pressing  foreign  policy  dilemma  is  the  perceived 
dichotomy  between  the  actuality  of  U.S.  stakes  and  their  ideal,  or  desirable  lo- 
cation. Judging  by  the  volume  of  academic  and  official  pronouncements  in  recent 
years  on  the  need  to  reassess  and  reorder  U.S.  interests,  commitments,  and  involve- 
ments, this  dilemma  has  become  particularly  acute  today. 

(U)  Unlike  interest-^s- oction  or  attitude,  stakes  are,  in  general, 
readily  identifiable  and  form  a relatively  con:istent  reference  point  for  U.S.  policy. 
Few  would  doubt,  for  instance,  that  the  presence  of  U.S.  citizens  abroad  and  the 
need  for  their  protection  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a persistent  theme  in 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  Consequently,  it  may  be  predicted  with  a fair  degree  of  con- 
fidence that,  irrespective  of  prevailing  decisionmaker  beliefs  and  biases,  threats  to 
American  lives  overseas  will  elicit  at  least  some  form  of  U.S.  protective  response. 
Conversely,  the  degree  of  expressed  concern  with  international  stability  as  a general 
U.S.  policy  problem  area  is  much  more  transient  and  prone  to  the  influence  of  time- 
bounded  factors  such  as  ideology,  relative  power  distributions,  etc.  As  a result,  it  is 
vastly  more  difficult  to  estimate  the  character,  or  even  the  fact,  of  a U.S.  response 
to  some  local  conflict,  say,  ten  years  hence. 

(U)  In  the  final  analysis  then,  the  purpose  of  a systematic  and  ex- 
plicit identification  of  U.S.  interests  abroad  is  to  limit,  where  feasible,  the  unpre- 
dictability of  potential  focal  points  of  U.S.  policy  concern.  By  concentrating  on  an 
in-depth  analysis  of  U.S.  stakes,  this  study  aims  to  contribute  definitional  and  oper- 
ational precision  to  the  national  interest  concept.  As  such,  it  has  proceeded  in  the 
spirit  of  Ernst  Haas'  advice  of  a few  years  ago: 

anybody  endeavoring  to  distill  the  notion  of 

national  interest  from  the  confused  welter  of  foreign  policy 
activities  and  of  the  relevant  domestic  and  international  is- 
sues and  events,  must  decide  how  far  he  would  like  to  go 
in  his  search  for  clarity  and  precision,  and  also  how  far  he 
intends  to  go  despite  the  costs,  delays  and  other  obstacles 
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he  is  likely  to  encounter.  The  scholar's  desire  for  preci- 
sion is  probably  much  greater  than  that  of  a politician  but 
both  have  to  come  to  termi  with  the  intractable  nature  of 
their  subject  and  accept  the  fact  that  precision  will  almost 
certainly  fall  short  of  what  they  desire,  and  that  looking 
for  it  is  rather  costly.*  (Emphasis  in  the  original.) 

3.0  U.S.  STAKES  ABROAD 

(U)  U.S.  international  involvement  is  a multi-dimensional  phenome- 
non. It  includes  the  initiatives  and  activities  of  both  private  as  well  as  public 
sources.  Privately,  the  U.S.  is  engaged  in  activities  such  as  trade,  commerce,  in- 
vestment, tourism,  etc.  Public  involvement  includes  the  ongoing,  diplomatic  and 
military  representations  of  official  U.S.  government  agencies,  ranging  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  the  defense  establishment.  While  separable  in  theory, 
private  and  public  involvement  have  become  intermingled.  Once  limited  to  the  con- 
clusion of  favorable  trade  agreements  and,  as  a last  resort,  military  protection,  official 
support  for  the  overseas  concerns  of  private  citizens  has  expanded  to  include  subsidies, 
credits,  investment  insurance,  and  cverscas  aid  programs  specifically  designed  to  pro- 
mote U.S.  commercic!  advantage. 

(U)  In  view  of  this  structural  overlap,  a description  of  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  terms  of  four  hypothetical  functional  dimensions  may  be  more  useful.  They 
are  commerce,  politics,  defense,  and  socio-culture.  To  be  sure,  these  distinctions 
are  purely  intuitive  and  may  have  little  or  no  actual  significance.  Rather,  they  are 
primarily  of  value  as  a heuristic  device  in  order  to  establish  a useful  conceptual  frame- 
woik  for  identifying  and  operationalizing  U.S.  stakes  abroad.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  study  was  to  empirically  establish  the  dimensional  parameters  of  U.S. 
involvement. 

(U)  The  utility  of  identifying  and  describing  U.S.  stakes  in  terms  of 
formally  distinct  dimensions  of  commercial,  poltical,  military,  and  socio-cultural  in- 
volvement lies  in  the  fact  that  their  operational  meaning  is  generally  well  understood, 
and  relevant  data  are  widely  available. 

‘Ibid.,  pp.  141-142. 
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3.1 


DIMENSIONS  OF  STAKE 


(U)  The  following  section  further  defines  the  dimjnsional  aspects  of 
the  U.S.  stake  abroad  and  describes  the  procedures  that  were  used  to  operationalize 
the  stake  concept  it  to  mathematically  manipulabie  vart^oles. 


3.1.1 


The  Political  Dimension  of  Stake 


(U)  The  political  dimension  of  the  U.S.  stake  abroad  identifies 
those  formal  non-military  government  activities  designed  to  protect  or  promote  the 
ability  of  the  U.S.  to  influence  and  control  the  actions  of  other  governments. 

While  it  is  hardly  feasible  to  arrive  at  a precise  measure  of  the  actual  political 
stake  of  the  U.S.  in  a foreign  country,  it  is  possible  to  identify  a variety  of  in- 
dicators of  the  expressed  U.S.  interest  in  a country.  As  an  example,  the  direction 
and  frequency  of  government-to-government  visits  was  used  by  Steven  J.  Brams  in 
his  attempt  to  conceptualize  the  flow  of  inter-nation  influence.* 

(U)  Besides  frequency  of  official  visits  and  consultations,  the  size 
of  diplomatic  representation  appears  to  be  an  important  indicator  of  the  importance 
the  U.S.  attaches  to  a foreign  country,  and  therefore  an  indicator  of  its  political 
stake  abroad.  Similarly,  the  magnitude  of  effort  expended  in  the  dissemination  of 
information  about  U.S.  policies  and  practices  at  home  and  abroad  may  be  postulated 
as  a potentially  useful  reflector  of  U.S.  concern  with  a foreign  country's  goodwill 
and  understanding.  The  volume  of  in-country  activities  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency  is  likely  to  be  representative  in  this  regard. 

(U)  Non-military  assistance  programs  have  long  been  promoted  on 
the  giounds  that  they  advance  the  political  interest  that  the  U.S.  has  in  the  recipient 
countries.  One  knowledgeable  author  has  observed  that: 


The  basic,  long-range  goal  of  foreign  aid  is  political. 

It  is  not  economic  development  per  se  . . . . . The 
distinctions  between  appropriation  categories  an;  really 
artificial  and  bureaucratic,  for  'deve.opment'  aid  also 
serves  many  political  purposes.  Regardless  of  what  AID 


*Steven  J.  Brams,  "The  Structure  of  Influence  Relationships  in  the 
International  System."  James  N.  Rosenau,  ed.,  International  Politics  and  Foreign 
Policy,  rev.  ed.  New  York,  N.  Y.:  The  Free  Press,  1$69,  pp.  583-5^9. 
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officials  say  publicly,  the  political  rationale  is 

frequently  preponderant  in  decisions  to  provide  aid.* 

(U)  In  addition,  the  bilateral  and  multilateral  formal  treaty  relation- 
ship among  countries  should  contain  significant  evidence  of  the  political  importance 
that  the  signatories  attach  to  their  relationship.  The  conclusion  of  a diplomatic 
treaty  frequently  signals  the  realization  that  a previously  informal  and  ad  hoc  re- 
lationship has  become  sufficiently  important  to  the  parties  to  warrant  its  institutionali- 
zation. 

(U)  Cultural  exchange  programs  have  been  advan  .ed  as  a patently 
political  activity.  The  Department  of  State  has  stressed  their  value  as  possible  pre- 
cursors of  regular  diplomatic  relations  (e.g.,  in  the  case  of  the  PRC)  and  as  a means 
to  maintain  communcations  when  formal  relations  have  ruptured.  The  principal  stated 
objective  of  U.S. -sponsored  and  funded  cultural  and  educational  exchanges  is  the 
creation  of  "mutual  appreciation  of  each  other's  policies."  Consequently,  if  the 
frequency  of  exchanges  is  a reliable  indicator  of  desired  "appreciation,"  one  would 
expect  that  countries  receiving  the  bulk  of  cultural  funds  and  exchanges  include  those 
viewed  as  most  relevant  to  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives. 

(U)  Sim.larly,  the  jltimate  goal  of  the  Peace  Corps  program  should 
be  viewed  as  primarily  political.  Agricultural,  health,  and  educational  progress  in 
the  developing  countries  is  generally  perceived  as  a prerequisite  for  economic  ad- 
vancement and,  ultimately,  political  stability.  The  latter,  in  turn,  is  considered  a 
highly  desirable  pre-condition  for  effective  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

(U)  A controversial  aspect  of  the  U.S.  political  stake  abroad  is  the 
potential  impact  of  the  economic  concept  of  "sunk  costs."  There  is  a wide  consensus 
that  a substantial  U.S.  investment  in  economic  and  military  assistance  in  a country 
tends  to  inflate  its  "actual"  value.  Inferred  prestige,  a sentiment  of  obligation  to 
the  recipient,  and  concern  with  the  potentially  adverse  effects  of  program  modifications 
on  recipients  and  adversaries  have  made  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  U.S.  to  slow- 
down or  halt  "program  momentum."  Charles  Wolf,  Jr.,  observed  the  following  on  the 

* Lloyd  D.  Black,  The  Strategy  of  Foreign  Aid.  Princeton,  N.  J.: 

Van  Nostrand,  1968,  pp.  18,  19. 
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"symbolic  political  value"  of  countries  as  the  result  of  prior  U.S.  commitments. 

Although  it  is  a standard  precept  of  economics  to  ignore 
costs  that  have  been  previously  expended,  or  "sunk, 11  in 
deciding  whether  or  not  to  undertake  a new  investment, 
in  this  particular  context  sunk  costs  may  be  quite  relevant. 

To  the  extent  that  such  prior  costs  have  signaled  to  other 
countries  that  the  United  States  has  placed  great  value  on 
the  integrity  of  a particular  country,  the  repercussions  that 
would  ensue  from  the  loss  of  the  country  will  be  enlarged. 

In  this  sense,  prior  costs  and  prior  policies  may  have  the 
effect  of  inflating  the  political  value  of  a country  beyond 
its  quantitative  economic  and  military  values.* 

Consequently,  it  seemed  appropriate  to  include  the  cumulative  value  of  post-World 
War  II  U.S.  economic  assistance  programs  as  a potentially  important  indicator  of 
the  current  U.S.  political  stake  abroad. 

(U)  Finally,  analysis  of  voting  cohesion  in  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  may  possibly  provide  useful  insights  into  the  extent  of  shared  political  in- 
terests between  the  U.S.  and  other  member  nations. 

(U)  In  sum,  the  following  indicators  of  the  U.S.  political  stakes 
abroad  were  selected  for  operationalization: 

• U.S.  Worldwide  Biloterial  and  Multilateral  Formal 
Treaty  Relationship  (ALL  tftET) 

operationalized  as  the  aggregate  number  of  Senate 
ratified  and  Executive  formal  foreign  agreements 
secured  since  June  1,  1945,  and  in  force  on 
December  31,  1972. 

• U.S.  State  Department  Representation  Abroad  (STATE  DE) 

operationalized  as  the  total  number  of  U.S.  and 
foreign  nationals  employed  by  U.S.  embassies  abroad. 

• U.S.I.A.  Representation  Abroad  (USIA  STR) 

operationalized  as  the  total  number  of  U.S.  and 
foreign  nationals  employed  by  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  abroad. 


*Charles  Wolf,  Jr.,  United  States  Policy  and  the  Third  World  - Prob 
blems  and  Analysis.  Boston  and  Toronto:  Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  1967,  p.  19. 
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U.S.  Peace  Corps  Representation  Abroad  (PEACE  CO) 


operationalized  as  the  total  manpower  strength  of 
Peace  Corps  representation  aborad. 


• Frequency  of  Diplomatic  Consultations  (DIP  EXCH) 

operationalized  as  the  reported  frequency  of  official 
bilateral  visits  and  consultations  between  U.S.  and 
foreign  heads  of  state  and  foreign  ministers. 


• U.S.  Non-Military  Assistance  (AID) 

operationalized  as  the  annual  dollar  value  of  the 
A.I.D.  and  predecessor  agencies'  non-military 
assistance  programs. 

• Cumulative  U.S.  Non-Military  Assistance  (CUM  AID) 

operationalized  as  the  1949-present  cumulative  dollar 
value  of  the  A.I.D.  and  piedecessor  agencies' 
non-military  assistance  programs. 


• U.S.  - Sponsored  Cultural  and  Educational 
Exchanges  (CULT  PEO,  CULT  MON) 

operationalized  as  1)  the  annual  number  of 
State  Department-funded  and  sponsored  cultural 
and  educational  exchanges  of  U.S.  and  foreign 
nationals,  and  2)  the  annual  dollar  value  of 
State  Department-funded  bilateral  cultural  and 
educational  exchange  programs. 

• U.S.  - U.N.  Voting  Cohesion  (UN  VOTNG) 

operationalized  as  the  percentage  frequency  of 
member-nation  voting  cohesion  with  the  U.S.  in 
the  General  Assembly  and  specialized  committees. 


3.1.2  The  Commercial  Dimension  of  Stoke 

(U)  The  notion  of  a U.S.  commercial  stake  abroad  is  easier  to  grasp 
than  its  political  counterpart.  Concern  over  balance  of  trade,  the  supply  of  needed 
resources,  and  nationalization  of  overseas  investments  are  a daily  expression  of  the 
relevance  of  the  concept.  Indeed,  for  a long  time  in  its  history,  the  protection  of 
commercial  stakes  was  virtually  the  sole  concern  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  As  recent 
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as  1 938,  Secretary  of  State  Hull  had  to  impress  upon  the  Senate  that  U.S.  interests 
in  the  Far  Cast  and  Europe  were  not  measured  solely  in  terms  of  commercial  dollars: 

The  interest  and  concern  of  the  United  States  in  the  Far 
Eastern  situation,  in  the  European  situation,  and  in  situ- 
ations on  this  continent  are  not  measured  by  the  number 
of  American  citizens  residing  in  a particular  country  at 
a particular  moment  nor  by  the  amount  of  investment  of 
American  citizens  there  nor  by  the  volume  of  trade. 

There  is  a broader  and  much  more  fundamental  interest — 
which  is  that  orderly  processes  in  international  relation- 
ships be  maintained.  Referring  expressly  to  the  situation 
in  the  Far  East,  an  area  which  contains  approximately 
half  the  population  of  the  world,  the  United  States  is 
deeply  interested  in  supporting  by  peaceful  means  influ- 
ences contributory  to  preservation  and  encouragement  of 
orderly  processes.  This  interest  far  transcends  in  impor- 
tance the  value  of  American  trade  with  China  or  American 
investments  in  China;  it  transcends  even  the  question  of 
safeguarding  the  immediate  welfare  of  American  citizens 
in  China.* 

(U)  A number  of  widely-accepted  notions  of  the  U.S.  international 
commercial  stake  exist.  They  include:  volume  of  imports,  exports,  direct  private 

investment,  overseas  banking,  and  citizens  engaged  in  those  activities  outside  the 
U.S.  Precise  definition  of  commercial  values  is  more  complicated,  however,  than 
appears  at  first  sight.  Wolf  has  observed,  for  instance,  that, "The  value  of  a country 
or  area  as  a source  of  United  States  imports  is  not  equivalent  to  the  total  value  of 

imports  from  that  area."  That  instead,  " the  net  gains  from  United  States 

imports  from  a particular  area  can  be  approximated  by  the  difference  between  what 
we  currently  pay  and  what  we  would  have  to  pay  if  the  imports  were  to  be  bought 
from  the  next-best  sources."**  (Emphasis  in  the  original.) 


‘Department  of  State,  Press  Releases,  January  15,  1938,  pp.  100-105. 
Cited  in  Bernard  K.  Gordon,  Toward  Disengagement  in  Asia:  A Strategy  for  American 

Foreign  Policy.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1969,  p.  45.  [A 
logical  question  is  why  the  interest  in  maintaining  "orderly  processes  in  international 
relationships"  — to  secure  U.S.  commerce  and  the  lives  of  citizens,  perhaps?] 
“Charles  Wolf,  Jr.,  p.  14. 
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The  author  points  out  that  the  loss  of  a U.S.  export  market  should  be  evaluated 
following  the  samt  principle  and  that,  finally,  the  dollar  value  of  U.S.  commer- 
cial investments  abroad  should  be  appreciated  not  in  terms  of  book  value,  but  in- 
stead by  their  net  value,  i.e.,  the  discounted  value  of  the  income  stream  associated 
with  them.* 

(U)  From  a purely  economic  perspective,  the  author's  arguments  on 
the  value  of  direct  priv  e investments  are  well-founded.  Empirical  difficulties 
seem  overwhelming,  however,  if  one  were  to  attempt  to  establish  appropria.e  dis- 
count rates,  particularly  since  these  are  likely  to  be  heavily  influenced  by  the  in- 
vestors' perception  of  the  risk  to  their  investments.  Thus,  an  investment  in  a high- 
risk  area  is  likely  to  be  discounted  much  more  rapidly  than  a similar  venture  else- 
where in  a stable  environment. 

(U)  In  short,  while  conceptually  sound,  the  empirical  requirements 
are  simply  too  complex  to  attempt  to  calculate  the  net  value  of  U.S.  trade  and  in- 
vestments worldwide.  Consequently,  it  was  decided  to  identify  and  operationalize 
U.S.  commercial  stakes  in  terms  of  their  total  dollar  value; 

• U.S.  Import  Pattern  (US  IMPT) 

operationalized  as  the  total  annual  dollar  values 
of  U.S.  imports  from  abroad. 

• U.S.  Export  Pattern  (US  EXPT) 

operationalized  as  the  total  annual  dollar  values 
of  U.S.  exports  abroad. 

• U.S.  Direct  Private  Investment  (INVESTMT) 

operat'onal ized  as  the  total  dollar  book  value  of 
U.S.  privately  owned  or  controlled  direct  invest- 
ments abroad. 

• U.S.  Banking  Abroad  (BANKS  AB) 

operationalized  as  the  total  number  of  U.S. 
national  branch  banks  overseas. 


* Ibid. , pp.  12-15 
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U.S.  Other  Agency  Representation  Abroad  (OTH  AGCY} 


operational ized  as  the  total  number  of  U.S.  and 
foreign  nationals  employed  by  the  departments  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfcre,  of  Justice,  Agri- 
culture, and  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  (N.A.S.A.)  overseas. 

• U.S.  Residents  Abroad  (US  RESID) 

operationalized  as  the  total  number  of  U.S. 
nationals  residing  overseas. 

3.1.3  The  Military  Dimension  of  Stake 

(U)  While  comparatively  easy  to  identify  because  of  their  high 
visibility,  the  justification  for  using  U.S.  military  stakes  abroad  as  an  independent 
dimension  of  international  involvement  is  controversial.  Even  more  ^han  a po- 
litical investment,  the  prevalence  of  U.S.  military  involvement  is  presumably  reflec- 
tive of  other,  non-military,  stakes  whose  security  and  well-being  the  former  is  ex- 
pected to  promote.  History  has  shown,  however,  that  military  stakes  have  tended  to 
acquire  significance  above  and  beyond  their  original  rationale,  and,  have 
frequently  become  a focus  of  U.S.  policy  in  their  own  right.  For  instance,  the 
presence  of  large  numbers  of  U.S.  military  forces  who  were  in  the  process  of 
withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  became  a compelling  factor  in  U.S.  policy,  requir- 
ing protection.  In  short,  a military  investment  abroad  frequently  acquires  a life  of 
its  own,  and,  as  such,  represents  a tangible,  independent  aspect  of  the  U.S.  stake. 

(U)  The  most  concrete  of  military  stakes  is  undoubtedly  the  actual 
presence  of  U.S.  military  forces.  Foreign  deployment  of  combat  troops  has  both 

symbolic  and  actual  significance.  It  has  actual  value  as  a tangible  combat  contri- 

bution to  allied  defense  efforts,  while  symbolically  it  signals  the  express  U.S. 
concern  with  the  security  of  the  pertinent  country  or  area  and  its  willingness  to 

defend  it,  if  attacked.  General  Earle  Wheeler  thus  suggested  that  " by 

the  presence  of  U.S.  forces  in  Spain,  the  U.S.  gives  Spain  a far  more  visible  and 
credible  security  guarantee  than  any  written  document."* 

*Cited  in  U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Subcommittee 
on  U.S.  Security  Agreements  and  Commitments  Abroad,  Heari ngs,  Vol.  II,  91st  Con- 
gress, both  sessions.  Washington,  D.  C.:  G.P.O.  1970,  p.  2360. 
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(U)  Foreign  U.S.  military  presence  derives  its  symbolic  strength 
particularly  from  the  fact  that  unlike  large  numbers  of  civilian  overseas  residents 
or  private  investments,  it  represents  an  extension  of  the  U.S.  proper;  an  attack 
on  U.S.  military  forces  is  virtually  equivalent  to  an  attack  on  the  U.S.  homeland. 

(U)  Foreign  military  deployments  are  generally  paralleled  by  the 
acquisiton  of  service~owned  or  leased  real  property.  The  billions  of  dollars  in- 
vested in  the  construction  of  the  capital  superstructure  that  supports  the  U.S. 
overseas  military  presence  becomes  a tangible  stake  in  its  own  right,  which  may 
become  lost  as  the  result  of  "military  nationalization"  as  occurred,  for  instance, 
following  France's  demand  of  U.S.  troop  withdrawal  in  the  1960  s. 

(U)  Military  assistance  programs  (grant/aid)  represent  an  additional 
useful  indicator  of  the  U.S.  military  stake  abroad.  While  ultimately  political  in 
its  purpose,  the  immediate  stated  objective  of  providing  military  assistance  is  to 
enhance  the  indigenous  defense  capabilities  of  the  recipients,  and  thereby  to  ease 
the  direct  defense  responsibilities  of  the  U.S.  To  the  extent  that  ine  strengthen- 
ing of  recipient  nations  is  perceived  to  further  U.S.  security,  military  assistance 

represents  a tangible  U.S.  military  stake. 

(U)  Military  sales  activities  are  distinct  from  defense  assistance 
in  a number  of  ways.  First,  military  sales  involve  countries  that  can  afford  to 
pay  the  prevailing  price  for  military  equipment  and  services.  One  would  expect 
therefore  that  assistance  recipients,  on  the  one  hand,  and  sales  recipients  on  the  other 
involve,  by  and  large,  different  sets  of  countries.  The  ability  to  pay  limits  a 
country's  dependence  on  one  particular  supplier,  while,  conversely,  receipt  of 
large-scale  assistance  programs  is  likely  to  create  ar.d  perpetuate  a dependency 
status.  Finally,  military  sales  programs  enter  into  the  national  balance  of  pay- 
ments stream,  aid  consequently  may  constitute  a significant  commercial  as  well 
as  military  stake.  The  economic  importance  of  arms  sales  may  conceivably  re- 
sult in  a downgrading  of  the  military  criteria  that  underlie  the  defense  assistance 
decision. 


(U)  Evident  indicators  of  a U.S.  military  stake  ore  mutual  de~ 
fense  treaties  and  defense-related  agreements.  Formal  mutual  defense  alliances 
are  a particularly  binding  form  of  international  obligation.  According  to  Robert 
E.  Osgood's  definition,  "an  alliance  is  defined  as  a formal  agreement  that  pledges 
states  to  cooperate  in  using  their  military  resources  against  a specific  state  or 
states  and  usually  obligates  one  or  more  of  the  signatories  to  use  force,  or  to 
consider  (unilaterally  or  in  consultation  with  allies)  the  use  of  force,  in  specified 
circumstances.  "* 

(U)  None  of  the  formal  mutual  defend  treaties  presently  in 
force  detail  the  precise  course  of  action  the  U.S.  is  obligated  to  undertake  in 
support  of  a threatened  ally.  According  to  former  Secretary  of  State  Rusk, 

" (formal  treaty)  commitments  do  not  bind  us  to  any  particular  course  of 

action Hew  we  act  in  fulfillment  of  these  obligations  will  depend  on  the 

facts  of  the  situation."** 

(U)  Formal  defense -re  I a ted  agreements  frequently  supplement 
and  further  narrow  the  general  phraseology  of  mutual  defense  pacts.  Status  of  forces 
agreements,  pacts  on  the  exchange  of  defense-related  industrial  patents,  or  the 
exchange  of  nuclear  weapons  data  suggest  themselves  as  potentially  important 
descriptors  of  the  U.S.  military  stake  in  a country. 

(U)  Summarizing,  the  following  military  stake  variables  were 
identified  for  operationalization  and  analysis: 


*Robert  E.  Osgood,  Alliances  and  Foreign  Policy.  Baltimore,  Md.: 
Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1968,  p.  17. 

Statement  on  August  25,  1966  before  the  U.S.  Senate,  Preparedness 
Investigating  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  Hearings,  World- 
wide  Military  Commitments,  89th  Congress,  2nd  session,  Washington,  D.  C.:  G.P. 

1966,  p.  7. 
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U.S.  Military  Presence  (TOTL  MIL) 

operationalized  as  the  total  number  of  uniformed 
U.S.  military  personnel  abroad. 

U.S.  Military  Property  (DOD  PROP) 

operationalized  as  the  total  dollar  value  of  U.S. 
service-owned  and  leased  real  property,  active 
and  inactive,  industrial  and  non-industrial. 

U.S.  Security  Assistance  (DEF  ASST) 

operationalized  as  the  annual  delivered  dollar 
value  of  military  assistance  under  the  Military 
Assistance  and  Excess  Stocks  programs  plus 
the  annual  programmed  value  of  equipment  and 
service  so  transferred  under  the  Defense  Assis- 
tance Services  and  Other  Programs  and  Loans. 

Cumulative  U.S.  Security  Assistance  (CUM  DEF) 

operationalized  as  the  1950  - present  cumulative  de- 
livered dollar  value  of  military  assistance  under  the  Mili- 
tary Assistance  and  Excess  Stocks  programs,  plus 
the  1950-present  cumulative  programmed  dollar  value  of 
equipment  and  services  transferred  under  the  De- 
fense Assistance  Services  and  Other  Programs  and 
Loans. 

U.S.  Military  Sales  (MIL  SALE) 

operationalized  as  the  annual  delivered  dollar 
value  of  military  equipment  transferred  under  the 
Military  Sales  Program  and  Commercial  Sales 
Program. 

Cumulative  U.S.  Military  Sales  (CUM  SALE) 

operationalized  as  the  1950-present  cumulative  delivered 
dollar  value  of  equipment  transferred  under  the  Military 
and  Commercial  Sales  Programs. 

U.S.  Worldwide  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Formal 
Military  Treaty  Relationship  (MIL  TRET) 

operationalized  as  the  aggregate  number  of  Senate- 
ratified  and  Executive  formal  foreign  defense-related 
agreements  secured  since  June  1,  1945,  and  in  force 
on  December  31,  1972. 
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3.1.4  The  Socio-Cultural  Dimension  of  Stake 

(’J)  The  notion  of  a U.S.  socio-cultural  stake  abroad  is  perhaps  less  nebu 
loos  than  appears  at  first  sight.  The  existence  of  a common  language  and  shared 
I iberal -democratic  experience  has  long  been  pointed  to  as  one  of  the  prin- 
ciple drivers  of  the  U.S. -British  "special  relationship."  The  special  place  of 
Western  Europe  as  a continuing  source  of  cultural  infusion,  and  the  Soviet  aware- 
ness of  the  Continent's  close  cultural  bonds  with  the  U.S.,  have  led  man/  observers 
to  declare  that  the  U.S.  military  presence  is  superfluous  if  its  main  purpose  is  to 
signal  a commitment  to  defend  the  area.  According  to  Warner  T.  Schilling,  et. 
al . , in  a recent  book: 


4 


Whatever  the  change  in  the  size  of  the  military  pre- 
sence in  Europe,  the  basic  American  commitment  to 

Western  European  defense is  quite  unlikely 

to  change.  Even  with  a growing  American  unwilling- 
ness to  risk  a thermonuclear  exchange,  the  U.S.  will 
find  it  difficult  to  close  its  nuclear  umbrella  over 
Western  Europe  and  perhaps  even  more  difficult  to 
make  either  its  allies  or  the  Soviet  Union  believe  that 
the  umbrella  finally  and  ."irmly  has  been  closed.  With 
men  an  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  thinking  of  each  other 
as  part  of  "us,"  Americans  will  not  easily  contemplate 
the  prospect  of  standing  aside  in  the  hour  of  Western 
Europe's  crisis."* 

(U)  Similarly,  the  U.S.  support  for  Israel  has  been  pcitly  explained  on 


the  grounds  of  "...  .shared  values,  cultural  affinities,  and  a common  ethical  and 
religious  heritage.  . . .,"  thus  leaving  on  the  pert  of  many  Americans  "something 
like  a sense  of  personal  involvement  in  the  destiny  of  Israel."** 


* Warner  T.  Sculling,  et  al . , American  Arms  and  a Changing  Europe. 
New  York;  Columbia  University  Press,  1973,  p.  87. 

** Tht^^iddle  East  and  American  Security  Policy.  Report  of  Senator 
Henry  M.  Jackson  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  91st  Congresjy 
2d  session.  Washington,  D.C.:  G.P.O.,  1970,  p.  2. 
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(U)  Finally,  Edmund  Stillman  and  his  colleagues  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  declare  that,  "Strong  emotional  ties  are  often  a more  reliable  cement  of  alliance 
than  naked  calculations  of  self-interest;  indeed  it  is  true  that  often  self-interest  it- 
self will  be  best  advanced  by  the  existence  of  such  unreasoning  ties."* 

(U)  Cultural  involvement  thus  seems  to  be  a pertinent  aspect  of  the 
U.S.  stake  abroad.  As  suggested  above,  cultural  stakes  are  evidenced  in  ethnic  ties, 
shared  customs  and  religion,  common  language,  and  political  ideals  — in  short,  a com- 
mon appreciation  of  the  essence  of  human  and  societal  values. 

(U)  An  important  means  of  cross-cultural  diffusion  is  immigration, 
particularly  so  in  the  case  of  the  U.  S.  Third  and  fourth  generation 
Americans  frequently  still  speak  of  themselves  as  "part  English"  or  part  French. 
Likewise,  the  growth  of  the  civil  rights  movement  in  the  1960's  was  accompanied  by  an 
increased  awareness  of  black  citizens',  and  therefore  the  U.S.'  African  heritage 
an  awareness  which  has  become  translated  in  explicitly  stated  concern  with  Sub- 

Saharan  developments. 

(U)  The  network  of  cross-cultural  sympathies  is  reflected  in,  and 
strengthened  through,  the  daily  contacts  that  U.S.  tourists  travelling  abroad  have 
with  foreign  nationals  and  institutions.  Similarly,  the  national  origin  of  foreign 
visitors  to  the  U.S.  presumably  reflects  the  informal  network  of  interpersonal  con- 
tacts and  national  sympathies. 

(U)  The  following  variables  were  selected  and  operationalized  as 
representative  of  the  U.S.  socio-cultural  stake  concept: 

• U.S.  Immigration  Pattern  (IMMIGRAT) 

operationalized  as  the  total  number  of  immigrants 
arriving  in  the  U.S.  between  1900-1972. 


* Edmund  Stillman,  Herman  Kahn,  and  Anthony  Wiener,  Alternatives 
for  European  Defense  in  the  Next  Decade.  Report  HI-383-RR  (Rev.),  prepared  for 
the  Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  August  2,  1964.  Harmon-on-Hudson, 
N.Y.:  Hudson  Institute,  Inc.,  1964,  p.  6. 


• U.S.  Visitor?  Abroad  (CIT  ARIV) 

operationalized  as  the  annual  number  of  U.S, 
nationals  returning  frorT  abroad. 

# Foreign  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  (ALIENS  A) 

operationalized  as  the  annual  number  of  non- 
residents arriving  in  the  U.S. 


3.2 


THE  CONCEPT  OF  "VISIBILITY" 


(U)  The  contemporary  concern  with  U.S.  foreign  involvement  has 
foe  used  in  particular  on  the  potentially  adverse  effects  of  what  may  be  termed 
o "saturating  presence."  An  overwhelming  U.  S.  presence  abroad,  and 
the  high  visibility  that  goes  with  it,  is  likely  to  make  U.S.  stakes  - 
be  they  commercial  or  military  - a "natural"  target  for  indigenous  dissiden-e.  Dr. 
Marvin  Zani.  of  the  Center  far  Middle  Eastern  Studies  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago testified  before  a Foreign  Affair,  subcommittee  in  1973  that  the  then-recent 
killing  of  a U.S.  colonel  in  Iran  was,  in  hi,  opinion,  "a  response  to  the  rap.d  ex- 
pansion of  American  military  personnel."'  Even  more  prevalent  is  the  belief  that 
according  to  Leo  Model,  "The  greater  the  extent  to  which  U.S.  companies  domi- 
nat.  .1*  economy  of  fomign  nations,  the  gmatc,  will  be  the  fea,  and  resentment 

to  which  the/  give  rise. 

(U)  Countries  with  a high  U.S.  profile  are  not  necessarily  the  same 
as  those  of  high  U.S.  absolute  stake  value.  Since  U.S.  visibility  abroad  should  be 
understood  as  a relative  phenomenon,  i.e.,  relative  to  the  "size"  of  the  country  in 
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question,  it  is  evident  that  a country  of  high  stake  value  in  "absolute"  terms,  may 
not  necessarily  be  saturated  in,  say,  per  capita  terms.  For  instance,  the  residence 
of  20,000  U.S.  nationals  in  a country  with  a population  of  one  million,  creates 
mu-.h  higher  U.S.  visibility  than  in  a country  of  ten  million.  The  criterion  of  pro- 
portion is  similarly  relevant  to  an  assessment  of  the  impact  of  U.S.  military  or  eco- 
nomic assistance. 

(U)  An  assessment  of  countries  in  terms  of  the  degree  of  U.S.  visi- 
bility should  provide  an  indication  of  their  relative  "dependence"  on  the  U.S.  Con- 
versely a loose  statement  of  relative  U.S.  dependence  may  be;  extrapolated  from  iden- 
tification of  the  countries  ranking  high  in  terms  of  "absolute"  U.S.  stake  value.  A 
hypothetical  "commercial  stake"  example  illustrates  the  point:  Countries  A and  B 

import  respectively  one  hundred  million,  and  ten  million  dollars  worth  of  goods  from 
the  U.S.  The  two  figures  represent  respectively  ten  percent  and  sixty  percent  of  A 
and  B's  total  imports.  Evidently,  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade  depends  more  on  A 
than  B,  while  conversely,  B is  more  dependent  on  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  U.S. 
imports  than  is  A.  Juxtaposition  of  the  two  indices  will  hopefully  provide  insights 
into  relative  degrees  of  U.S.  dependence,  independence,  and  interdependence.  In 
order  to  conceptualize  and  operationalize  the  concept  just  discussed,  a number  of 
stake  variables  and  their  root  values  were  I.ansformed  into  per  capita  and  percentage 
derivates  according  to  the  following  procedure: 


3.2.1  (U)  U.S.  Political  Visibility 

# U.S,  Non-Military  Assistance  per  Capita  (AID/POP) 

operationalized  as  the  annual  dollar  value  of 
the  A.I.D.  and  predecessor  agencies'  non- 
military  assistance  programs,  divided  by  the 
recipients'  total  population. 

• Cumulative  U.S.  Non-Military  Assistance 
per  Capita  (C-AID/P) 

operationalized  as  the  1949-present  cumulative  dollar 
value  of  the  A.I.D.,  and  predecessor  agencies' 
non-military  assistance  programs,  divided  by  the 
recipients' total  population. 
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U . S. -Sponsored  Cultural  andEducaHond 
changes  per  Capita  (CULT  POP) 


Ex- 


operationalized  as  the  annual  number  of  State 
Department-funded  and  sponsored  cultural  and 
educational  exchanges  of  U.S.  and  foreign 
nationals,  divided  by  the  target  nation's  total 
population. 


(U)  U.S.  Commercial  Visibility 

• U.S.  Share  of  Exports  /?ER  EXPT) 

operationalized  as  fhe  percentage  value  of  a 
country's  exports  to  the  U.S. 

• U.S.  Share  of  Imports  (PER  IMPT) 

operationalized  as  the  percentage  value  of  a 
country's  imports  from  the  U.S. 

• U.S.  Residential  Visibility  Abroad  (PROP  RES) 

operationalized  as  the  total  number  of  U.S. 
nationals  residing  overseas,  divided  by  the  to- 
tal population  of  the  country  of  residence. 

• U.S.  Direct  Private  Investment  per  Capitc  (INVS/POP) 

operationalized  as  the  total  dollar  book  value 
of  U.S.  privately  owned  or  controlled  direct 
investment  abroad,  divided  by  the  host  country's 
total  population. 


• U.S.  Banks  per  Ccpita  (PROP  BNK) 

operationjlized  as  the  total  number  of  U.S. 
national  branch  banks,  divided  by  the  host 
country's  total  population. 


3.2.3  (U)  U.S.  Military  Visibility 

• Foreign  Reliance  on  U.S.  Arms  Transfer  (ASS/DEF) 

operationalized  as  the  aggregate  total  dollar 
value  of  U.S.  military  assistance  and  arms  sales 
divided  by  the  recipient's  defend  budget. 
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U.S,  Arms  Sales  per  Capita  (ARMS/FOP) 

operationalized  as  the  annual  delivered  dollar 
value  of  military  equipment  transferred  under  the 
military  sales  program  and  commercia  sales  pro- 
gram, divided  by  the  recipient's  total  population. 

Cumulative  U.S.  Arms  Soles  per  Capita  (C-ARMS/P) 

operationalized  as  the  1950-present  cumulative  delivered 
dollar  value  of  military  equipment  transferred  . 
under  the  Military  Soles  Program  and  Commercial 
Sales  Program,  divided  by  the  recipient's  total 
population. 

U.S.  Security  Assistance  per  Capita  (SECU/PC?) 

operationalized  as  the  annual  delivered  dollar 
value  of  military  assistance  transferred  under  the 
Military  Assistance  and  Excess  Stocks  programs, 
plus  the  annual  programmed  value  of  assi^a"“ 
under  the  Defense  Assistance  Services  and  Other 
Programs  and  Loans,  divided  by  the  recipient  s 

total  population. 

Cumulative  Security  Assistance  per  Capita  (C-SECU/P) 

operationalized  as  the  1950-present  cumulative  delivered 

and  programmed  dollar  value  of  U-S*"7  ' jV*" 
..stance  transferred  under  the  programs  listed  above, 
divided  by  the  recipient's  total  population. 

U.S.  Military  Presence  per  Capita  (PROP/MIL) 

operationalized  as  the  total  number  of  uniformed 
U.S.  military  personnel  abroad,  divided  by 
host  country's  total  population. 

U.S.  Military  Property  per  Capita  (PROP  POP) 

operationalized  as^the  total  dollar  value  of  U.S. 
service-owned  and  leased  real  property,  active 
and  inactive,  industrial  and  non-industrial,  di- 
vided by  the  host  country's  total  population. 
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3.2.4  (U)  U.S.  Socio-Cultural  Visibility 

• U.S.  Visitors  Abroad  per  Capita  (PROP  C!T) 

operationalized  as  the  annual  number  of  U.S. 
nationals  returning  from  abroad,  divided  by  the 
total  population  of  the  host  country. 

• Foreign  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  per  Capita  (PROP  ALN) 

operationalized  as  the  annual  number  of  non- 
residents arriving  in  the  U.S.,  divided  by  the 
total  population  of  the  country  of  origin. 

4.0  THE  DATA 

(U)  In  the  present  study,  public,  unclassified,  government-sponsored, 
ongoing  data  sources  were  used  where  at  all  feasible.  The  objective  was  to  en- 
sure the  widest  possible  circulation  of  the  most  authoritative  open  source  information 
which,  in  turn,  would  be  available  for  future  up-dating.  The  sole  exceptions  to 
the  unclassified  nature  of  the  data  used  are  those  relating  to  U.S.  military  deploy- 
ments abroad,  and  the  dollar  value  of  military  :ervice-owned  and  leased  real  property. 

(U)  The  data  were  collected  in  time-series  format  in  order  to 
allow  trend  analysis  and,  where  so  desired,  the  computation  of  cumulative  values. 

For  most  variables  a minimum  of  twelve  years  (1961-1972)  of  annual  values  were 
stored.  In  some  cases,  information  as  far  back  as  1950  and  earlier  was  readily  ac- 
cessible and  retained. 

(U)  While  the  overall  data  collection  effort  was  a rather  labor- 
ious process,  the  study  team  was  fortunate  to  acquire,  in  most  cases,  exhaustive 
time-series.  Collection  of  reliable  information  on  U.S.  direct  private  investments 
proved  to  be  the  most  difficult  task.  The  most  authoritative  source,  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  publishes  annual  figures  on  a selected  geographic  basis  only.  Its  Over- 
seas Business  Reports  displays  country-specific  book  values  with  principal  emphasis  on 
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Canada,  the  E.E.C.  countries,  South  America,  and  Japan.  The  Western  European 
countries  outside  the  Common  Market  are  not  detailed,  as  is  the  case  for  Central 
America,  South  and  Southeast  Asia,  Africa  (excluding  South  Africa),  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  Middle  East  and  Persian  Gulf  region. 

(U)  Further  investigation  including  consultation  of  other  sources 
produced  scattered  supplemental  data.  Even  so,  published  data  were  not  available 
for  a number  af  countries,  particularly  those  in  the  Middle  East. 

(U)  The  absence  of  country-specific  data  on  the  Middle  East,  it  was 
discovered,  stemmed  from  the  fact  that  rules  of  confidentiality  do  not  permit  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  publish  figures  for  countries  with  fewer  than  four  U.S. 
investors.  In  view  of  the  significance  of  the  area,  the  study  team  "gues:timated" 

U.S.  investment  book  values  on  the  basis  of  the  estimated  investment  cost  per  metric 
ton  of  crude  oil  produced  by  U.S. -owned  corporations.  This  figure  was  computed  in 
two  steps.  First,  the  available  region-wide  book  value  of  U.S.  oil  investments  was 
divided  by  the  total  U.S.  company-produced  metric  tonnage  ot  Middle  East  oil. 

Second,  the  resulting  dollar-per-tonnage  value  was  multiplied  by  the  ind  vir  jal 
countries'  U .S. -controlled  production  figures.  The  underlying  assumption  was,  of 
course,  that  investment  costs  were  roughly  the  same  throughout  the  region. 

(U)  Other  countries,  particularly  those  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa  where  ex- 
plicit data  were unavilable,  were  assigned  arbitrary  investment  values  of  $1  million. 
Those  values  seemed  intuitively  acceptable,  while  meeting  simultaneously  the  oper- 
ational requirement  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  country  sample  size. 

(U)  Minor  data  adjustments  were  made  where  territorial  units  had 

changed  their  political  identity.  Cases  in  point  were  the  secession  of  Singapore 
from  Malaysia  in  1965  and  the  joining  of  Zanzibar  and  Tanganyika  to  form 

Tanzania  in  1964. 

(U)  Countries  with  a pre-independence  history  during  the  time  frame 

under  consideration,  were  identified  with  "missing  values"  far  the  relevant  years. 

(U)  The  full  sample  of  countries  analyzed,  the  variables  and  their 
1961-1972  values  collected,  as  well  as  the  sources,  are  listed  in  the  Appendix. 
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5.0 


METHODOLOGY  AND  TECHNIQUES 


(U)  The  operational  purpose  of  the  study  was  basically  twofold: 
first,  it  was  concerned  with  an  explicit,  measured  definition  of  the  succinct  mani- 
festations of  the  U.S.  stake  abroad.  Section  3.0  postulated  four  dimensional  aspects 
of  U.S.  involvement:  Commerce,  Politics,  Defense,  and  Socio-Cultural  Affinity.  The 

initial  methodological  objectives  of  the  analysis  were  (1)  to  empirically  investigate 
the  actuality  of  four  unique  dimensions  and  (2)  to  measure  the  degree  of  inter- 
relationship among  the  variables  as  they  contributed  to  the  empirically-defined  di- 
mensions. Conceptually,  it  was  held  desirable  to  develop  a final  profile  of  U.S. 
involvement  abroad  based  on  those  indicators  that  contributed  most  uniquely  to  its 
individual  dimensions.  With  this  purpose  in  mind,  the  methodology  and  techniques 
used  were  employed  heuristically. 

(U)  The  second  operational  purpose  of  the  analysis  was  to  measure 
the  countries  in  the  sample  in  terms  of  the  defined  dimensions  of  stake.  The  study's 
conceptual  interest  in  this  regard  was  to  establish  an  explicit  means  of  assessing  and 
comparing  the  ordinal  distribution  of  the  country  sample  on  the  U.S.  involvement 
profile.  Paralleling  this  objective  was  the  attempt  to  evaluate  the  same  countries 
in  ferms  of  the  cross-national  U.S.  visibil ity  abroad. 

5.1  Factor  analysis 

(U)  Factor  analysis  constitutes  a powerful  tool  for  managing  and 
uncovering  the  interdependencies  that  may  exist  among  variables.  It  gives 
the  researcher  the  capability  to  define  statistically  the  structure  of  inter-correlative 
relationships,  thereby  allowing  him  to  test  the  empirical  validity  of  his  concepts,  or 

conversely,  to  develop  new  concepts. 

(U)  The  utility  of  factor  analysis  as  a hypothesis-testing  or  confirm- 
atory tool  derives  from  its  single  most  distinctive  function  as  a data-reductian. 
technique.  It  structures  the  correlation  coefficients  for  a given  set  of  variables 
into  a mathematically  related  pattern  af  relationships  which  then  - depending  on 
his  conceptual  purpose  and  imagination  - allows  the  investigator  to  rearrange  or 
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reduce  the  data  to  a smaller  set  of  factors  or  dimensions  that  may  be  interpreted 
as  source  variables  accounting  for  the  observed  interrelations  in  the  data.  The 
resulting  mathematically-defined  factors  allow  the  construction  of  dimensional  indices 
to  be  used  as  new  variables  on  which  to  re-define  and  measure  the  original  data 
cases. 

(U)  These  particular  functions  of  factor  analvsis  suggested  its  use  as 
an  appropriate  and  most  powerful  means  to  investigate  the  dimensional  characteristics 
of  the  U.S.  worldwide  stake  phenomenon,  and  subsequently  to  measure  the  country 
sample  in  the  data  base  in  terms  of  the  discovered  "source  variables."  Specifically, 
R-factor  analysis  was  applied  to  separate  different  sources  of  variation  in  the  U.S. 
involvement  data  matrix,  to  thereby  establish  empirically  the  interrelationships  among 
the  selected  stake  variables,  and  finally,  to  weight  or  rank  the  latter  in  terms  of 
their  importance  as  "predictors"  or  explanations  of  the  resulting  dimensions  of  the 
U.S.  stake  profile. 

(U)  For  conceptual  ns  well  as  methodological  reasons,  the  tech- 
nique was  applied  iteratively  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  optimum  and  parsimonious 
delineation  of  the  unique  dimensions  of  the  U.S.  stake  phenomenon. 


5.2  FIRST  ITERATION 

(U)  Initially,  the  analysis  was  performed  across  forty-four  (44)  root 
variables  and  their  derivatives  on  a sample  of  ninety-three  (93)  country  cases  and 
their  associated  1972  values.  Selection  of  the  countries  was  based  on  availability 
of  data,  and  software  constraints. 


5.2.1  The  Unrotated  Matrix 

(U)  As  displayed  in  Table  1-1,  use  of  a default  eigenvalue  of  1.0  re 
suited  in  a matrix  of  eleven  independent  (uncorrelated)  factors,  each  delineating 
a successively  decreasing  pattern  of  relationships  in  the  data.  As  expected, 
the  majority  of  high  loadings  ( • |.50|  ) were  located  on  the  first,  or  "general" 

factor,  while  the  remaining  factors  tended  to  be  bipolar;  that  is,  approximately 
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half  of  the  variables  have  positive  loadings,  and  -he  other  half  negative  load.ngs^ 
The  right-mas.  column  in  Table  1-1  displays  the  commonality  at  each  varra  e 
figure  measures  the  amount  at  a variable's  total  variation  that  is  involved  ,n  the 
eleven  patterns.  The  "uniqueness"  of  a variable  in  relation  to  the  other  var.ab^s 
i,  derived  by  subtracting  its  commonality  from  1.00.  Thus,  c communal, ty  of  .66 
for  DO0  PROP  signifies  drat,  as  measured  across  ninety-three  coun.nes,  one  ,s 
able  to  predict  statistically,  an  the  basis  of  one's  knowledge  of  a nation's  values 
on  the  eleven  patterns,  66%  of  the  value  of  service-owned  and  leased  rea  pr 
perty  in  a country.  Conversely,  it  can  be  stated  .ha,  34%  of  the  "cause"  of 
DOD  PROP  is  "unique,"  and  unrelated  to  the  other  forty-fou,  stake  va„ab  es. 


5.2.2 


The  Rotated  Matrix 
(U)  While  the  unrotated  factor  matrix  depicts  the  most  general 


patterns  ,f  relationships,  the  rotated  matrix  displayed  in  Table  1-2,  delineates 
distinct  groupings,  or  "clusters,"  of  interdependencies.  First,  a few  words  an 

the  principle  of  orthogonal  rotation  may  be  helpful. 

(U)  The  variable  loadings  obtained  in  the  original  unrotated  ma- 
trix may  analytically  be  conceived  of  as  paints  within  a vector  space  spanned  by 
eleven  orthogonal  axes.  The  angle  between  any  se,  of  two  vectors  measures  the 
relationship  between  two  variables  far  - in  the  study's  case  - ninety-three  countries. 
The  closer  to  90°  the  angle,  the  smaller  the  relationship.  Specially,  the  cos.ne 
of  the  angle  equals  the  product  moment  correlation  between  the  two  va„a  es  re 

presented  by  the  vectors.  In  addition,  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between 

and  a particular  axis  is  called  its  loading  on  the  relevant  factor. 

(U)  The  initial,  unrotated  factor  solution  defined  a structure  o 

exes  that  minimized  the  angular  distance  among  the  maximum  number  of  variables^ 
The  firs,  factor  in  Table  1-2.  therefore,  represents  the  "best  fit"  ax,s  for  all  forty- 

l F.  for  fhp  bulk  of  the  variation  among  the  data; 

four  variables,  and  thus  accounts  for  the  bulk  or 

the  second  factor  represents  the  next  best  axis,  and  so  on. 
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RESULTS  OF  ORTHOGONAL  ROTATION  INCLUDING  SOUTH  VIETNAM  (U)  (Continued) 
Communalities 
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(U)  By  rotating  the  axis- structure  as  a rigid  frame  around  its  origin, 
the  analyst  seeks  to  re-align  the  axes  so  as  to  minimize  their  angular  distance  with 
the  minimum  number  of  variables.  In  other  words,  each  axis  or  factor,  is  rotated 
until  it  defines  a district  cluster  of  interrelated  variables  (simple  structure  solution). 
By  identifying  a ckster  of  vectors  (variables)  that  is  distincr  from  variables  outside 
the  cluster  — which  may  be  clustered  themselves  — rotas  ion  provides  meaning  to 
the  variable;  the  clustered  variables  are  "indicators,"  so  to  speak,  of  a common 
underlying  axis  or  factor.  It  implies  that  the  factor  can  be  easily  interpreted,  since 
it  will  have  high,  functionally-reiated,  correlations  among  the  variables  within  the 
cluster. 

(U)  Table  1-2  displays  the  final  simple  structure  solution  of  orthogonal 
rototion.  Eleven  distinct  clusters  of  functionally-related  data  were  discerned.  Be- 
cause of  their  large  number,  interpretation  of  the  independent  clustering  as  distinct 
dimensions  of  the  U.S  stake  concept  proved  complex. 

5.2.3  Findings 

(U)  Based  on  minimum  loadings  of  |.50|  (25%  of  pattern  variation), 
the  first  factor  suggested  a distinctly  commercial  phenomenon.  Namely,  86.50%  of 
the  total  variation  among  the  four  variables  INVESTMT,  U.S.  EXPT,  U.S.  IMPT, 
and  U.S.  RESID  is  explained  by  the  variable  loadings  on  the  first  pattern.  The 
importance  of  the  four  commercial  variables  as  primary  determinants  of  the  first 
factor  is  revealed  in  the  fact  that  they  account  for  approximately  58%  of  the  to- 
tol  variance  in  factor  one.  The  moderately  high  loading  for  IMMIGRAT  (.61)  in- 
dicates that  U.S.  commercial  activities  tend  to  be  directed  primarily  to  those  coun- 
tries that  have  provided  the  majority  of  U.S,  immigrants  in  the  twentieth  century. 
Two  explanations  suggest  themselves.  First,  the  correlation  may  be  spurious  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  the  countries  that  have  dominated  U.S.  immigration  patterns 
historically,  i.e.,  white  European,  presently  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  industrially 
and  commercially  developed  world,  and  for  this  reason  maintain  the  most  intensive 
trade  relationship  with  the  U.S.  A second  reason  may  be  that  the  ethnic  and  cul- 
tural assimilotion  resulting  from  large-scale  immigration,  has  created  a natural 
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familiarity  and  affinity  with  the  emigrant  cauntries.  The  U.S.  businessman  is  likely 
fa  feel  mam  at  hame  with  Western  European  customs,  business  pract.ces,  and  lego 

systems  than,  say  with  their  Sub-Saharan  counterparts. 

$ The  moderately  high  loadings  of  ALL  TRET  and  DOD  . ROP 

( 56  and  .59,  respectively)  indicate  that  the  conclusion  of  formal  diplomatic  agree- 
ments tends  to  be  substantially  motivated  by  commercial  and  trade  consider*, on., 
and  that,  furthermore.  U.S.  military  property  tends  to  be  concentrated  in  the  com- 
mercial! r important  nations.  Pamn.lmtically,  it  may  be  observed  tha,  the  variable 
TOTL  MIL  shows  only  the  most  minute  loading  (.13)  on  this  factor,  thus  imply, ng  a 
surprisingly  low  relationship  between  ri.  size  of  U.S.  military  forces  overseas,  and 
H.  amount  of  capital  investment  in  real  property  one  would  expect  to  be  assoc, - 
ated  therewith.  A possible  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  perhaps  the  cap, to 
orientatian  peculiar  ta  Air  Farce  and  Navy  facilities,  which  while  highly  coo.tal 
intensive,  am  mlatively  low  manpower  intensive  as  campamd  w.th  the  Army. 

(U)  On  first  sight,  the  loadings  on  the  second  factor  appeamd  ano- 

malaus.  Initially,  the  very  high  loading  of  DIP  EXCH  (.92)  suggested  the  ^1 
character  af  this  diurension.  This  explanation  was  ^ported  by  the  very  high  load- 
ings for  AID  (.87)  and  AID  STRG  (.93),  both  of  which  had  been  postulated  as Me- 
dicative af  a U.S.  political  stake  abroad.  However,  the  very  law  load.ngs  of  a 
number  af  other,  presumably  political  variables,  mode  this  explanation  guest.ona  e. 
Thus,  the  presumably  significant  indicator  of  political  stake,  STATE  DE  loa  e a 
a law  .32,  while  CULT  MON  and  CULT  PEO  revealed  extremely  law  load.ngs  a 
.01  and  -.03,  respectively.  Their  practical  absence,  contrasted  with  t e pint  oa  ^ 
ing  of  DIP  EXCH  with  the  various  operationalized  aspects  of  U.S.  m,  ''ary  an 
military  assistance  (ASS/DEF,  AiD^OP,  AID,  AID  STRG,  CUMDEF,  and  ASST), 
suggested  osomalies  in  the  data.  Investigation  af  the  original  data  matrix  reveale 
the  critical  impact  of  the  South  Vietnamese  statistics  on  the  'actor  strucNm.  n 
particular , it  was  found  that  South  Vietnam  accounted  for  almost  30  A (34  out 
,20)  of  the  total  number  af  diplomatic  exchanges  on  record.  S,nce  t e same  coun  ry 
carried  extrer^ly  high  values  for  the  military  and  non-military  assistance  vana  es 
tls  well,  the  second  factor  tended  to  be  largely  driven  by  South  V.etnam. 


(U)  In  order  to  avoid  and  appreciate  the  distortive  effect  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  on  the  overall  factor  solution,  it  was  decided  to  repeat  the  same 
procedure  excluding  South  Vietnam. 

5.3  SECOND  ITERATION 

(U)  Table  1-3  displays  the  unrotated  factor  matrix,  and  is  presented 
without  comment. 

5.3. 1 The  Rotated  Matrix 

(U)  Table  1-4  represents  the  new  rotated  factor  matrix  and  will 
be  interpreted  next.  The  first  factor  stands  out  for  high  loadings  on  those  vari- 

ables that  were  postulated  as  evident  of  political  stake:  ALL  TRET  (.65),  CULT 
MON  (.77),  CULT  PEO  (.74;,  CUM  AID  (.63),  STATE  DE  (.79),  and  USIA  STR 
(.66).  The  high  loadings  for  ALIENS  A (.77)  and  ClT  ARIV  (.71)  seem  to  provide 
empirical  evidence  of  an  interpersonal,  culture-bound  motivation  underlying  traditional 
U.S.  international  ties. 

(U)  Surprising  was  the  complex  loading  of  DIP  EXCH.  Less  than 
17%  of  the  variation  in  the  frequency  of  diplomatic  consultations  is  accounted  for 
in  the  first  factor  by  such  "routine"  political  stake  indicators  as  the  size  of  State 
Department  representation,  cultural  exchange  programs,  and  overall  treaty  relation- 
ship. Indeed,  83%  - 17%  = 66%  of  the  variable's  total  variation  is  explained  in 
a highly  complex  manner  across  factors  2 through  11.  An  intriguing  explanation  of 
this  phenomenon  is  that  U.S.  diplomatic  interaction  behavior  tends  to  be  substantially 
"ad  hoc,"  i.e.,  reactive  to  the  particular  crisis  at  hand,  rather  than  guided  and 
structured  in  terms  of  well-established  political  loyalties. 

(U)  The  .52  loading  of  OTH  AGCY  appears  to  refute  the  postulated 
commercial  nature  of  federal  agencies  such  as  the  Department  of  Justice,  Agriculture, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  low  communality  figure  for  this  variable 
(.50)  indicates  its  unique  position  among  the  various  manifestations  of  official  U.S. 
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presence  abroad,  but  for  purposes  of  the  research,  this  variable  hus  very  little 
explanatory  value. 

(U)  Summarizing,  the  pattern  of  variable  interrelationships  on  the 
first  factor  appears  sufficiently  evident  to  label  it  the  U.S.  Political  Stake  Dimension. 

(^)  The  second  factor  portrayed  a number  of  very  high  loadings  for 
variables  that  were  assumed  to  be  indicative  of  a high  degree  of  U.S.  visibility  abroad. 
Specifically,  a strong  pattern  relationship  is  evident  among  C-AID/P  (.64),  ASS/DEF 
(.83),  PROP  ALN  (.77),  PROP  CIT  (.99),  PROP  MIL  (.97),  and  PROP/POP  (.98). 

The  pattern  is  confusing,  however,  because  of  its  meshing  of  indicators  of  political  (C-AID/P), 
military  (ASS/DEF,  PROP  MIL,  PROP/POP)  as  well  as  cultural  (PROP  ALN,  PROP 
CIT)  v Ability.  In  particular,  the  strong  relationship  between  military  and  cultural 
visibility  was  intriguing.  Apparently,  concentrations  of  U.S.  defense  concerns  paral- 
lel intensive  informal  relationships.  Reference  to  the  raw  data  values  revealed  a 
situation  rather  analogous  to  that  of  South  Vietnam  in  the  previous  factor  iteration. 
Namely,  'celand’s  very  low  population  value,  in  conjunction  with  high  values 

for  U.S.  military  presence  and  service-owned  property,  tended  to  control  the  structure 

of  the  second  "per  capita"  factor. 

1/ 

(€)  The  third  factor  appeared  to  be  the  dimensional  equivalent  of 
the  first  one  in  the  earlier  rotated  factor  solution.  Very  high  loadings  are  displayed 
for  INVESTMT  (.95),  U.S.  EXPT  (.93),  U.S.  IMPT  (.88),  and  U.S.  RES  D (.92), 
while  somewhat  smaller  loadjngs  are  again  available  for  ALL  TRET,  (.54),  DOD 
PROP  (.53),  IMMIGRAT  (.64),  INVS/POP  (.72),  and  PROP  RES  (.51).  The  latter  two 
loadings  suggest  that,  where  the  U.S.  engages  in  commercial  activities,  it  tends  to  do  so 
very  "intensively."  This  factor  was  labeled  the  Commercial  Stoke  Dimension.  The  fourth 
factor  stands  out  primarily  for  the  statistical  interdependence  between  ARMS/POP  (.97) 
and  C-ARMS/P  (.95),  joined  to  a somewhat  lesser  extent  by  PROP  RES  (.78).  An  initial 
inclusion  is  that  the  bulk  of  country-intensive  U.S.  arms  sales  in  1972  concentrated  by- 
and-large  on  the  same  countries  that  have  contracted  such  sales  in  the  past. 

(U)  The  distinct  dimensional  position  of  U.S.  arms  sales  behavior  is 
probably  reflective  of  the  commercial  motivation  of  the  program.  As  such,  it  is 
likely  to  concentrate  on  a different  set  of  (wealthier)  countries  than  the  presumably 


primarily  security-oriented  outright  military  assistance  programs.  The  fourth  fac- 
tor was  tentatively  labeled  U.S.  Arms  Sales  Behavior. 

(U)  The  sole  loadings  of  PER  EXPT  (.87)  and  PER  IMPT  (.80)  on 
the  fifth  factor  led  to  its  labeling  as  a U.S.  Commercial  Penetration  Dimension. 

(U)  The  sixth  factor  represents  a different  aspect  of  U.S.  visibility 
abroad.  On  it  are  discerned  high  loadings  for  C-SECU/P  (-.75),  CUM  DEF  (-.83), 
DEF  ASST  (-.86),  and  SECU/POP  (-.61)  — all  indicators  of  the  absolute  and  rela- 
tive U.S.  military  stake  atroad.  Their  interdependence  provides  empirical  evidence 
that  the  geographic  focus  of  U.S.  military  assistance  has  remained  quite  stable  over 
the  years,  and  that,  furthermore,  there  is  a significant  positive  relationship  between 
the  volume  of  per  capita  assistance  received  in  the  past  and  the  amount  of  material 
support  per  capita  today  (1972).  The  sixth  factor  was  provisionally  labeled  a U.S. 
Military  Visibility  Dimension. 

V 

(j0)  The  most  appropriate  descriptive  label  for  factor  seven  was  U.S. 
Military  Stake  Dimension,  particularly  in  view  of  the  high  loading  for  T OTL  MIL 
(.88),  and  to  a lesser  extent  those  for  CUM  SALE  (.79)  and  MIL  SALE  (.77). 

(U)  Factors  eight  through  twelve  offered  a variety  of  scattered 
loadings,  including  the  variables  BANKS  AB,  INVS/POP,  PROB  BNK,  CULT/POP, 
PROP  CIV,  AID  STRG,  PEACE  CO,  DOD  PROP,  AID  POP,  AID,  and  SECU/POP. 

No  particularly  meaningful  interpretation  could  be  assigned  to  their  respective  inter- 
relationships. Consequently,  the  factors  were  left  unlabeled  pending  a redesignatian 
of  the  correlation  parameters  which  was  believed  necessary  to  achieve  further  defi- 
nition af  the  U.S.  stake  model. 

5.4  THIRD  ITERATION 

(U)  The  results  of  the  second  orthogonal  factor  solution  presented  a 
number  of  operational  and  analytic  difficulties.  For  one,  the  number  of  independent 
factors  (12)  was  too  great  for  each  to  be  interpreted  meaningfully.  This  was  particu- 
larly so  as  a result  of  the  multiple  complexity  af  a number  of  variables.  Also,  the 
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diffused,  and  oftentimes  low,  factorial  loadings  of  o number  of  stake  descriptors  in- 
timated their  disutility  as  discrete  dimensionol  indicators  af  the  U.S.  stake. 

(U)  Moreover,  as  work  progressed,  it  was  determined  to  exclude 
from  the  analysis  the  so-called  "sunk  cost"  voriables.  These  included  the  cumu- 
lative 1949-1972  values  for  nan-military  assistance,  and  the  1950-1972  volues  for 
military  assistance  and  military  sales.  The  reason  for  their  exclusion  wos  twofold: 
operationally,  it  wos  felt  that  the  study  should  deal  to  the  greotest  extent  feasible, 
with  tongible  current  U.S.  stakes  abroad.  Concern  was  with  a dispassionate  statement  of 
the  "heie-and-now"  of  U.S.  involvement  os  this  might  precipitate  a need  for  pro- 
tection. Furthermore,  it  was  reolized  that  if  one  were  to  indeed  take  inta  account 
"sunk  costs,"  a twenty-five  years  ar  so  occumulotian  of  current  values  wos  probably 
excessive.  Instead,  it  would  probably  be  preferable  to  use  o system  of  weighted 
moving  overages  ocross,  say,  five  years  to  define  weighted  vanoble  volues  for  1972. 

(U)  On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  criteria,  a new  input  matrix  was 

formulated,  using  modified  parameter  values. 

(U)  First,  in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  orthogonol  foctors,  the 
default  eigenvalue  was  moved  up  fram  1.00  to  1.50.  It  was  calculated  thot  only 
about  5%  of  the  total  variation  among  the  variables  would  be  lost  os  o result.* 

(U)  Second,  with  an  eye  ta  eventual  cross-notionol  measurement 
of  the  country  sample  in  terms  af  discrete  dimensions  of  U.S.  stake,  it  was  thought 
desirable  ta  enhance  the  orthogonality  of  the  rototed  factors  by  establishing  .55  os 
the  minimum  looding  to  be  used  for  factor  scoring.  The  implicit  result  of  this  tech- 
nical device  wos  elimination  of  the  complex  factor  loadings  from  the  anolysis. 

(U)  A third  input  change  was  the  removal  of  o number  of  variables. 
First  of  oil,  excluded  fram  the  computation  were  cumulotive  assistance  values,  in- 
cluding their  per  capita  derivatives.  Alsa  eliminated  were  BANKS  AB,  DIP  EXCH,  OTH 


*Dimensional  eigenvalues  and  associated  cumulative  percentages  of  totol 
vorionce  for  the  preceding  foctor  solution  were  os  follows:  9.94  (23%),  5.36  (35  /o), 

4.53  (45%),  3.32  (52%),  3.11  (60%),  2.5  (65%),  2.09  (70%),  1.71  (74%),  1.62 
(78%),  1.20  (80%),  1.07  (83%),  1.02  (85%). 
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AGCV,  PROP  BNK,  PROP  CIV,  and  UN  VTNG.  This  was  felt  justified  on 
grounds  of  either  their  complex  dimensionality,  or  their  low  explanatory  value  as 
evidenced  in  the  communality  figures. 

(U)  Additional  updating  was  performed  on  the  variables  CIT  ARIV 
and  ALIENS  A.  Namely,  it  was  discovered  that  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
main  pertinent  data  source  used  (U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service)  was  the  exclusion  of  U.S. -Canadian  cross-border  travel. 
United  Nations  tourist  data  was  used  to  correct  this  deficiency. 

(U)  Finally,  since  the  variable  DIP  EXCH  had  been  removed  from 
consideration,  it  was  held  desirable  to  re-incorporate  South  Vietnam  into  the 
country  sample  without  its  attendant  distortive  impact  on  ie  model. 

5.4.1  The  Unrotated  Matrix 

(U)  The  simplifying  effect  of  a higher  eigenvalue  threshold  is 
evident  in  the  new  factor  matrix  of  only  six  columns.  Table  1-5  portrays  the 
unrotated  results  and  is  presented  without  comment.  Table  1-6  exhibits  the  re- 
sults of  orthogonal  rotation. 

5.4.2  The  Rotated  Matrix 

(U)  The  impact  of  the  updated  Canadian  tourist  values  is  immediate- 
ly apparent  ir  the  first  factor.  Previously  high  loadings  for  ALIENS  A and  CIT  on 
what  was  labeled  a U.S.  Political  Stake  Dimension,  are  presently  highly  inter- 
dependent with  the  indicators  of  commercial  involvement.  This  is  intuitively  sat- 
isfying since  one  would  expect  that  U.S. -foreign  travel  is  in  large  part  stimulated, 
if  not  by  business  activities,  then  by  the  cultural  and  ethnic  ties  which  are  implicit 
in  the  .59  loading  of  the  variable  IMMIGRAT  on  the  same  dimension. 

(U)  The  highly  non-public  characteristics  of  the  first  factor  justi- 
fied its  labeling  as  International  Commerce  in  its  most  literal  sense. 

(U)  The  second  factor  displays  a pattern  of  various  aspects  of  U.S. 
involvement  abroad  through  its  various  external  assistance  activities.  Military  as 
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well  as  non-military  aid  are  structured  together  with  their  visibility  specifications. 

To  a large  degree,  this  particular  pattern  cohesion  is  attributable  to  what  may  be 
ca1  led  the  "Vietnam  phenomenon."  Namely,  the  1972  allocation  of  U.S.  AID  and 
MAP  sponsored  assistance  funds  appeared  to  be  highly  concentrated  among  a select 
number  of  highly  insecure  target  nations,  e.g..  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  South 
Korea.  The  appropriate  description  of  the  second  factor  is  Foreign  Assistance. 

(U)  The  third  factor  con.bines  high  loadings  for  both  political  and 
military  variables,  and,  as  such,  lends  a degree  of  empirical  support  to  Clausewitz's 
definition  of  war  as  a continuation  of  politics  by  other  means.  Evidently,  the  con- 
cept of  a discrete  U.S.  military  stake  is  not  as  viable  as  was  postulated.  Instead, 
the  concept  of  a combined  Political-Military  Activity  manifestation  of  the  U.S. 

abroad  has  more  empirical  meaning. 

The  loadings  on  the  fourth  factor  (CULT/POP:  .87,  MIL/POP:  .94, 
and  PROP/lPOP:  .97)  suggest  a poltem  of  high  public  political-military  U.S.  visibility 
abroad  and  has  been  labeled  accordingly:  U.S.  Political-Military  Visibility  Dimension. 

(U)  As  in  the  previous  rotated  factor  solution,  the  value  of  U.S. 
arms  sales  per  capita  (ARMS/POP:  .93)  shares  a unique  dimension  with  the  number  of  U.S. 
residents  per  capita  (RES/POP:  .77).  Since  no  appropriate  single  descriptor  could  be  found,  it 
was  decided  to  label  this  factor  Visibility  of  U.S.  Residents  and  Military  Hardware. 

(U)  As  in  the  previous  solution,  the  loadings  of  PER  EXPT  (.82) 
and  PER  IMPT  (.77)  combined  to  form  a U.S.  Trade  Penetration  dimension. 


5.4.3 


Summation 


(U'  To  recapitulate,  a six-dimensional  model  of  the  various  manifes- 
tatijns  of  U.S.  involvement  abroad  was  isolated  on  the  basis  of  thirty  (30)  major 
(loadings  > |.55|)  stake  descriptors.  The  dimensions  and  their  respective  componenf 
variables  included: 

(U)  For-tor  One:  International  Commerce 

Variables:  Loadings: 

« Dollar  Value  of  U.S.  Exports  .94 

• Dollar  Value  of  U.S.  Imports  .89 
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Variables: 

Loadings- 

Dollar  Value  of  U.S.  Direct  Private  Investments 

.95 

Number  of  U.S.  Residents  Abroad 

.91 

Number  of  Foreign  Visitors  to  U.S. 

.98 

Number  of  Foreign  Visitors  to  U.S.  as  a Per- 
centage of  the  Originating  Country's  Total 
Population 

.96 

Number  of  U.S.  Visitors  Abroad 

.97 

Number  of  U.S.  Visitors  Abroad  as  a Percentage 
of  the  Host  Country's  Total  Population 

.94 

1900-1972  Immigration 

.59 

Number  of  Military  Treaties  in  Force 

.56 

(U) 

Factor  Two:  Foreign  Assistance 

Variables: 

! oadings: 

Dollar  Value  of  U.S.  Arms  Transfers  as  a 
Percentage  of  Recipients  Defemie  Budget 

.97 

Dollar  Value  of  U.S.  Military  Ass 'stance 

.97 

Dollar  Value  of  U.S.  Military  Assistance  per  Capita 

.97 

Number  of  AID  Personnel  Abroad 

.93 

Dollar  Value  of  AID  Deliveries 

.89 

Dollar  Value  of  AID  Deliveries  per  Capita 

.59 

& 

Factor  Three:  U.S.  Political-Military  Activity 

Variables: 

Loadings: 

• 

Number  of  Peo '/.?  Exchanged 

.91 

• 

Size  of  Diplomatic  Representation 

.86 

• 

Dollar  Value  of  Cultural  and  Educational  Exchange 
Programs 

.79 

• 

Size  of  U.S.  Military  Presence 

.69 

• 

Dollar  Value  of  U.S.  Military  Sales 

.67 

• 

Number  of  Diplomatic  Treaties  in  Force 

.58 

Factor  Four:  U.S.  Political  - Military  Visibility 


Variables:  Loadings: 

• Military  Service-Owned  and  Leased  Real 

Property  Abroad  per  Capita  of  Host  Country's 
Population  .97 

• U.S.  Military  Presence  per  Capita  .94 

• Number  of  People  Exchanged  per  Capita  .87 


(U)  Factor  Five:  Visibility  of  U.S.  Residents  and  Military  Hardware 


Variables: 

• U.S  Arms  Sales  per  Capita 

• U.S.  Residents  per  Capita 


Loadings: 

.93 

.77 


(U)  Factor  Six:  U.S.  Trade  Penetration 

Variables: 

• U.S.  Share  of  Foreign  Exports 

• U.S.  Share  of  Foreign  Imports 


Loadings: 

.82 

.77 


5.5  MODEL  CONSISTENCY 

(U)  In  order  to  evaluate  the  internal  consistency  of  the  profile  of  U.S. 
worldwide  involvement  derived  from  1972  data,  similar  ccmputations  were  perfrrmed  across 
the  four  preceding  years  1968,  1969,  1970,  and  1971. 

(U)  Missing  data  values  reduced  the  1968  and  1969  sample  sizes  from 
93  to  84  cases,  while  the  1970  model  included  88  country  cases.  Also,  the  variable 
CULT  MON  was  excluded  from  the  additional  analyses. 

(U)  Tables  1-7  through  1-10  display  the  rotated  factor  solutions  for  the 
years  in  question. 

(U)  In  general,  a comparison  of  the  six  solutions  evidences  a sur- 
prising overall  model  consistency  in  terms  of  orthogonal  dimensionality  and  factor 
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TABLE  1-7 

& 

DIMENSIONS  OF  U 

.S.  INVOLVEMENT, 

1968  (U) 

l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Communolities 

^ss/oif 

-0.01292 

0. S It  38 

-C.C1S80 

-0.0C206 

-0.02906 

C. 97434 

iic/far 

-C. 05411 

- C.  06  C53 

-0.14911 

0.57127 

0 .08821 
• 

0.37100 

i|C 

-C. 12060 

C.CCSE5 

C. 25103 

0.65787 

-0.17366 

C.  54643 

«IC  SIPC 

-0.04724 

C-9551B 

O.C2S88 

0.12330 

-0.06998 

0.94582 

n ii:is  4 

c. seise 

-C.CC2SS 

-0.02763 

0.02442 

-0.0*249 

0.96762 

•u  ? nr 

0.4f  134 

0. CCI37 

C. 7c *79 

0. 18579  ' 

0 .OJ92J 

0.77213 

41H  /PCP 

• 

C.S6S27 

-C.CC1T4 

-O.C72S3 

0.04615 

0.1C677. 

0.95896 

i-.»  s/p;p 

O.C6924 

-C.C  7435 

C. 22789 

-0.31428 

0 .02707 

0. 16642 

CIT  /pop 

0.56649 

C. OC553 

-C.C7562 

0.02433 

0 .C 7928 

. C.S5C62 

cii  *r.  iv 

C. 9 7638 

C. C0112 

-C.C5I85 

0.02511 

-0.0*51! 

0.96045 

CULT  ®to 

-O.CC’34 

-0.C4754 

0.SC4S6 

0.03832 

0.01723 

C. 82298 

cmlt/pcp  . 

-0.C3799 

-C.  04 E 43 

-C . C 1397 

0.02444 

0.92652 

0. 86273 

CiF  »SST 

-0.01828 

0.S3189 

C.0CC93 

0.06932 

-0.04266 

C. 67528 

COC  pr.;p 

C.52C14 

C. 36625 

C. 34246 

-0.02211 

0.11139 

C. 56110  . 

1 *’ V ! C *T 

.0.  ! 3 5 E 1 

-C.04S21 

C.4ESS4 

-0.19867 

-0.04123 

0.57C73 

:\v  ist.it 

( 

0.S3210 

-C.C2S58 

C. 25745 

-0. 03741 

-0.0428C 

0.S2S97 

* It  /PCP 

-0.CC3E4 

' C.  SI 4 S3 

C.C3S82 

-0.05945 

0.34962 

C. 96446 

•ML  Site 

C.  12C89 

-C. 04530 

C.8C624 

-0.31273 

0.01924 

C. 76589 

"It  T--.ET 

0.503CC 

C.C5579 

C. 62290 

0.06110 

0.06906 

C. 65387 

af AC!  Cl 

-0. 1 36C5 

-0.  C44C4 

C. 15163 

0.77255 

-0.1251J 

C. 65867 

PE*.  EXPT 

o.  2esei 

-C.CCf 25 

• 0. CE  352 

0.68309 

0.21269 

0.66390 

v i«»T 

0.27321 

C.22S75 

C. 02565 

0.70408 

0.02706 

0.68984 

p>'i:f/pcp 

0.03345 

C. Ctf3S 

-C.C2145 

-C. 03924 

0.90101 

C. 61962 

• I S /F  J» 

C. 71558 

-c.cecti 

-0.03503 

0.00123 

0.09046 

0.52790 

s?cu/°;» 

-0.C1661 

C.S75C0 

-C.CC620 

0.02244 

-0.02956 

C.S5240 

STiT*  CE 

0.C586S 

C.42C63 

C. 76540 

0.17333 

-0.12686 

0.81940 

l!U  lit 

O.CCCCS 

C . *.22  42 

0.24124 

-0.07516 

-0.02CS! 

C. 9:420 

US  £*»T 

0. SC  71 8 

C. CC418 

C. 24596 

-0.01398 

-0.06480 

C. 94707 

'JS  lMPT 

C. 55499 

-C.C12CC 

C . 22 1 56 

-0.02203 

-0.04754 

C. 91773 

US  Pis  10 

C. 37577 

-0.02450 

C. 25316 

-0.00463 

-0.06600 

0.8S667 

US  1/  Sl» 

-C.C6622 

C.  2St  Co 

C.67tS3 

0.22283 

-0.12960 

0.69320 

m:;al  uce  jviiues 

8.982C4 

E.SS127 

4.43S0S 

2.72671 

2 .00937 

Mil PIWj  •iniw 
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TABLE  1-8.  (€)  DIMENSIONS  OF  U.S.  INVOLVEMENT,  1969  (U) 


1 

2 

3 

6 

5 

Commonalities 

ASS/C if 

-0.01622 

C. 4 f 237 

-C. 04345 

-0.00756 

-0.00201 

0.96727 

A 1 C/®3P 

.*  -C.C3707 

-c.ceiiA 

-0.12138 

0.54792 

-0.46054 

0.52790 

AIC  ■ 

-c. licit 

C. CC316 

C.  11123 

0.71334 

0.22746 

C. 51510 

*IC  SMC 

-C.C4781 

C. 5i5C6 

-C.CK99 

C. 16219 

0 .Ot  3C7 

C. 95265 

tt  I i::i  4 

C.SE595 

-C. 004 72 

-C.01C48 

0.01054 

0.05402 

C. 57535 

Ait  Tas’i 

O.A536! 

0.  02(41 

C. 74306 

C. 21966 

-0.C8740 

0.61455 

41  ■<  /PC?* 

C. 57252 

-C. 0C254 

-0.05252 

C.J1996 

-0.06617 

0.55910 

A8MS/PCP 

0.042S2 

-C. Ct  5 78 . 

0.2(465 

-0.2680? 

-0.22792 

0.21098 

cir  /;•;? 

0.S696C 

O.CC644 

-C. C5(57 

-0.00567 

-0 .Oti 71 

C. 54764 

CJT  A*  IV 

C.581S8 

-C.CC243 

-C.C4 144 

0.00649 

0.056  10 

C. 56524 

CULT  ?iO 

— C. C281 5 

C.CCC45 

C. SC (35 

0.1024 t 

0 .04906 

C. 82886 

C'JIT/POP 

-C.062C4 

-0.  C4  6 42 

C. 02504 

0.04106 

-0.89706 

0.81342 

0€f  4SST  • 

-0.0557 

0.  5(t27 

-C.C3C15 

0.34154 

0.02260 

0.52720 

COO  P3JP 

C . 4 6 b 38 

C.  51C23 

C. 31175 

0.32333 

0 .00829 

0.59714 

IK»IC.A4T 

C. lit  16 

-0.  021  55 

(.53496 

-0.14705 

0 .0i>66 

C.  57769 

I.WVISTAT 

C. 52401 

-0.025C3 

C.23C87 

-0.02291 

0.02926 

0.92628 

Pit  It  OP 

— C.01C57 

C. 533  Cl 

C. 01202 

-0.07596 

-0.26166 

C. 54501 

MIC  S At  E 

0. 1C  505 

-C.  03C51 

0.(3819 

-0.24468 

-0.05744 

C. 77773 

Pit  T1ST 

0.4751 7 

0. Ctl 79 

C. 64589 

0.11572 

-0  .02580 

C. 66554 

PEACE  Cf> 

-C.124C5 

-C-C45C5 

C. 04476 

0.8C853 

0.15847 

C.  65873 

»£«  (APT 

C. 41 198 

C. C 7017 

C. Cl (99 

0.59003 

-0.21690 

C. 62334 

Pf».  !M°T 

C.3S2S7 

C. 21548 

C. Cl  200 

0.65232 

-0.27001 

0.65537 

PSOF/PCP 

0.C2185 

C. ICtPi 

-0.CC746 

-0.11929 

-0  .65060 

0.44946 

PCS  /POP 

0.67746 

-C. Ct 556 

0.01  IBS- 

C. 00586 

-0.22242 

0.57185 

SfcCO/PJP 

-0.01098 

0.5(150 

-0.02277 

* O.C0837 

0.00758 

C. 56457 

st at f ce 

O.C7377 

C. 4(553 

C. 68221 

C. 28006 

0.20927 

0.82276 

TOT  l P|f 

-0-C0488 

0.55211 

C. 17158 

-0.03799 

0.02405 

0.52814 

OS  CX*T 

C.5C753 

C. 02275 

C. 34518 

-0-00161 

o. oasts 

C. 95135 

os  r*.»T 

C.SC275 

C. CC7C3 

0.2C112 

-C.0C069 

0.06692 

C. 91324 

os  r-csio 

C. c 84  73 

-C. Cl  2 39 

0.36255 

0.02886 

0.05112 

C. 8S2SO 

OS  1 A S TP 

-0.96466 

C. 44733 

C.4  7134' 

0.45004 

0.280C5 

C. 75499 

PINA*.  SICCMVAlOfS  (.(5272 

A.40C24. 

4.14432 

2.79680 

2.09621 

ibiii  mm 
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TABLE 

yf 

1-9..  m 

DIMENSIONS  OF  U.S. 

INVOLVEMENT,  1970  (U) 

i 

2 

3 

4 

« 

6 

Communal  iti«« 

•SS/OCP 

-0.02:11 

C.  SE5I9 

-0.02302 

-0.01076 

-0.02157 

0.02052 

C. 57453 

7 

A 1 Z!>Z9 

•-0.07SS2 

-0.055C3 

-0.16732 

0.63054 

* 0.04623 

0.11061 

0.44877 

1 

tic 

-C. 126C0 

-0. C24C0 

0.32248 

0.57965 

-0.10616 

-0.2e!12 

0.62054 

1 

• 1C  SI-.C 

-0.C6367 

C. 54799 

0.C6563 

0.16017 

-0.06641 

-0.10453 

C. 54844 

All  CIS  * . 

0.563*8 

C.OCC46 

-C.C3537 

0.04746 

1 

O 

• 

O 

> 

M 

-0.01531 

(.4)386 

ill  l»ET 

C.4E2A7 

’ O.CCE52 

0.65915 

0.20214 

0.01371 

0.14884 

C. 73052 

AIM  /•  C° 

(.56736 

0. OtC  75 

-0.(6770 

0.09124 

0.12549 

-C.C0245 

(.56757 

Ar.r.S/P  1? 

-C. 01649 

— 0. 022  SO 

0.04616 

0.05799 

-0.03059 

0.84255 

0.71737 

$ 

cit  /ro? 

C. 55356 

C.Ct £E7 

-C.C6633 

0.05385 

0..5(Ee 

-0.024!5 

C. 55745 

CIT  ir. IV 

0.97692 

C. CC274 

-O.C6521 

0.04672 

-0.34454 

-0.02000 

C. 56321 

(ULT  •El 

9 .C IS  56 

-0.C4555 

C. 8£  314 

-0.07470 

0.0265!  . 

0 .C  2456 

0.78931 

C’JIT/f  3P 

— 0.024C  7 

-0.C4535 

-0.02761 

0.01748 

0.92549 

O.C650S 

0.E6558 

• 

CES  t5ST 

-0.02439 

(.5  70  5 

O.CC291 

0.02410 

-0.0  36  75 

-0.01042 

C. 54399 

COO  IP 

C. 43376 

C. 531 36 

C. 35091. 

-0.02412 

0.10185 

-0.(8944 

C. 65503  J 

!*:*1!G".»T 

0.  54*.  79 

-C.C5119 

C. 46351 

. -0.19692 

-0.01552 

0.13213 

C. 57614 

i 

IrtVkST.lT 

0.5  405  3 

-0.G2865 

(.20(58 

-0.00251 

-0.05100 

0.06262 

0.92218 

Hit  /POP. 

o.oc4;t 

C. B5463 

0. Ci 895 

-0.J-.337 

0 .4856! 

-0.01338 

(.4)460 

Mil  SiLf 

0.19401 

-C.  0:20 

C. 62776 

-0.17124 

-0.0666 

0.6177! 

0.84404 

MIL  T»ET 

0.51740 

0. C4454 

0.59135 

C. 05620 

0 .04815 

0.07756 

C. 63037 

PEACE  Cd 

-0.14461 

-C.C6E47 

C. 27(06 

0.66532 

-0.10121 

-0.37406 

0.65011 

PER  E**T 

C.35CCI 

-C. Cl  435 

0.C2223 

0.67508 

0.11415 

0.(7875 

C. 54822 

P = f.  1 V"T 

C. 31776 

0.33527 

C. 05230 

0.74670 

-0.06924 

0.17286 

0.81134 

PfcCE/PCP 

C. 05209 

C.C6713 

-C. 02195 

-0.01421 

0-9446! 

-0.C7626 

C.5C613 

OES  /PCP 

0.6S577 

-C. 05164 

-0.07541 

0.15374 

0.04135 

0.52268 

0.ect36 

S-CU/PGP 

-C. 02446 

C.SE777 

-C.CC737 

0.00591 

-0.02264 

0 .(05!  1 

C. 57767 

STA7E  CE 

0.CS31! 

C. 42316 

C- 80120 

0.12168 

-0.09628 

-0.04055 

C.E5539 

IOU  MIL 

0.00216 

C.5C660 

0.27*55 

-0  .05  263 

-0.01214 

0.(7135 

(.512-.5 

OS  EX»T 

0.3811! 

C. 01*46 

0.37550 

-0.02864 

-0  .05980 

0.04528 

0.92459 

US  r’»T 

C.9CC91 

-0. CC (13 

(.30411 

-0.02533 

-0.04218 

C .(0666 

C. 5(667 

US  »«SI9 

C. 51754 

-0.  01579 

C. 24755 

0.03866 

-0.06173 

• 0.11327 

0.92250 

US  1»  SIP 

— 0 • U40C9 

C.404C4 

C. 65657 

0.23718 

-0  .0(7  26 

-0.24E07 

C. 77oC3 

FI»i*L  EICEUVPLylS  I.S2CTO 

6.1C353 

4. (6(75 

. 2.48131 

2.14016 

1.86430 
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TABLE  MO.  S DIMENSIONS  OF  U.S.  INVOLVEMENT,  1971  (U) 


I 

l 

2 

3 

9 

5 

6 

Communal  i ties 

ASS/DEF 

-O.OOITI 

0.97925 

0.00685 

0.03253 

0.01066 

-0.06305 

0.96913 

aid/pop 

-0.05209 

0.85919 

-0.09617 

0.00918 

0.00037 

0.19569 

0.77998 

air 

-0.07C39 

0.87898 

0. 19  Cl  3 

-0.09222 

-0.09115 

0.18998 

0.89337 

m 

Ain  sine. 

- 0. C5570 

0.99690 

0.10103 

-0.01999 

-0.06993 

0.10111 

0.92925 

Al  1 FNS  A 

0.SB120 

0.00089 

-0.05681 

-0.09150 

0.01957 

0.C8164 

0.97959 

All.  TRET 

0.98992 

-0.01197 

0.65013 

0.01676 

0.  11051 

0.21122 

0.71993 

Al  N /POP 

0.96283 

-0.00282 

-0.1 1 198 

0.1 1263 

0.03037 

0.11396 

0.96608 

ARMS/POP 

-0.03883 

-0.01618 

-0.02C83 

-0.02698 

0.99585 

0.02899 

0.89890 

efe 

r. it  /pop 

0. 99  869 

-0.00025 

-0. 1 1 538 

0.18973 

0.02500 

0.08903 

0.95701 

m 1 

r.lT  AR1V 

0.97295 

0.00508 

-0. C8920 

-0.09035 

0.01963 

0.07799 

0.96295 

46 

f.l.l  T PFO 

0.03002 

-0.06925 

0.99960 

0.01059 

0.01095 

-0.03599 

0.8C686 

f| 

r in  t/pop 

-0.03868 

-0.08699 

-0.03897 

0.e9561 

0.001 79 

0.01599 

0.81291 

•e 

l)f F ASST 

-0. 00670 

0.97813 

0.03387 

0.02989 

-0.00991 

-0.03181 

0.55969 

onn  prop 

0.97935 

0.99009 

0.35570 

0.19009 

-0.06C69 

0.01206 

0.62587 

«» 

IP.Hlf.RAT 

0.57927 

-0. 07790 

0.96621 

-0.02930 

0.07533 

-0.16281 

0.58617 

* 1 KVF  STMT 

0.93962 

-0.09136 

0.2C131 

-0.09335 

0.09801 

0.01957 

0.92970 

Mil  /POP 

0.02591 

'■  0.62097 

0.09276 

0.75289 

0.01328 

-0.C6597 

0.96615 

■*  e* 

Hll  S Al  f 

0.08788 

-0.033  79 

0.59525 

0.00899 

0. 73977 

-0.18390 

C. 87977 

A# 

Mil  TRFT 

C. 52951 

0. 001 08 

0.6861 l 

0.061 19 

0.00671 

0.11167 

0.69016 

«■  e» 

pfacf  r.n 

-0. 18009 

-0.00839 

0.16930 

-0.C9919 

-0.23397 

0.60996 

0.95528 

u 

P f R FXPT 

0.30788 

0.00929 

0.06109 

0.1 6288 

0.06793 

0.79665 

0.76933 

PFR  IMPT 

0. 30880 

0.19305 

0.01173 

-0.05800 

0.19652 

0.77966 

0.78262 

l 

FROP/PDP 

0.09688 

0.019C9 

-0.03696  • 

0.95683 

-0.02991 

0.01166 

0.92000 

m W' 

RFS  /POP 

0.53355 

-0.09359 

-0.10196 

0.00376 

0.75186 

0.13892 

0.88137 

Sfr.ll/ POP 

-0.00S56 

0.97987 

0.01590 

0.01918 

0.00863 

-0.09970.’ 

0.95361 

oiA 

STATF  f)E  • 

0. 10633 

0.35106 

0.83761 

-0.06953 

0.09167 

0.10761 

0.85929 

— 

inn  Mil 

0.03595 

0.79023 

0.96  177 

0.06533 

0.12099 

-0.18022 

0.81368 

«• 

US  FXPT 

0.92358 

-0.00879 

0.25393 

-0.09889 

0.08139 

0.03210 

0.99920 

*e» 

IIS  IMPT 

0.89515 

-0. 027C5 

0.27633 

-0.03109 

0.03933 

0.02362 

0.88083 

1 

IIS  RFSIO 

0. 88916 

-0.03751 

0.26583 

-0.05587 

0.  19767 

0.08893 

0.91989 

T1 

IlSt  A STR 

-0.05927 

0.37527 

0.7C911 

-0.06897 

-0.06689 

0.20S87 

0.69823 

t 

final 

*8.68752 

6.77199 

9.0399b 

2.92786 

2.20591 

1.  57837 

Eigenvalues 
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loadings.  Specific  annual  discrepcrcies  occurred  in  two  broad  areas:  1)  the 

1968  and  1969  factor  solutions  produced  five  instead  of  six  independent  patterns, 
and  2)  a few  variable  loadings  "drifted"  among  dimensions. 

(U)  The  addition  of  a sixth,  per  capitc  arms  sales  factor  in  1970, 
is  reflective  of  the  growing  importance  af  U.S.  commerical  arms  transfers  as  a 
"unique"  manifestation  of  U.S.  international  activities. 

(U)  The  growing  annual  interrelationship  between  ARMS.A’OP  and 
RES/POP  from  1970  an,  occurred  at  the  expense  of  the  latter's  contribution  to  the 
first  (commercial)  dimension  during  the  earlier  /ears.  A partial  explanation  af  this 
phenomenon  is  the  impact  of  expanding  U.S.  arms  sales  on  the  relatively  small 
Israeli  population,  associated  with  a proportionately  large  community  of  U.S.  resi- 
dents there. 

(U)  A significant  shift  in  variable  loadings  took  place  between  1970 
and  1971  an  the  Trade  Penetration  dimension.  The  rotated  matrices  for  1968  through 
1970  display  a high  degree  of  interdependence  among  AlD/^OP,  AID,  PEACE  CO, 

PER  EXPT,  and  PER  IMPT.  Starting  in  1970,  however,  AID/POP  and  AID  load  ex- 
tremely high  on  the  Foreign  Assistance  dimension.  The  explanation  for  this  shift  is 
twofold:  in  part,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  absence  of  AID  data  for  South  Vietnam 

and  Cambodia  prior  to  1971.  Those  countries'  unusually  hrgh  absolute  and  per  capita 
values  on  this  variable  far  1971  and  1972,  in  combination  with  their  extreme  values 
far  military  assistance,  contributed  ta  an  alignment  af  the  various  assistance  indicators. 

(U)  A second  contributory  factor  was  an  apparent  geographic  re- 
orientation that  took  place  in  the  AID  program  in  general.  Namely,  prior  to  1971, 
the  Latin  American  countries  were  among  the  principal  recipients  of  AID  non-military 
assistance,  be  it  in  terms  af  absolute  program  value  ar  dollars  per  head  of  papula- 
tion. Since  the  U.S.  is  by  far  the  mast  important  trading  partner  to  most  South  and 
Central  American  countries,  a linear  relationship  appeared  ta  exist  among  the  vari- 
ables PER  EXPT,  PER  IMPT,  AID,  and  AID/POP.  This  relationship  disappeared  in  1971 
as  U.S. -Latin  American  aid  programs  declined. 
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(£)  A third  and  final  important  pattern  modification  took  place 
with  respect  to  the  variables  MIL/POP  and  TOTL  MIL.  Initial  interdependencies 
of  the  military  assistance  variables  to  ASS/DEF,  AID  STRG,  DEF  ASST,  and 
SECU  POP,  diminished  in  1971,  and  realigned  in  1972  with  the  indicators  of 
political  stake  to  form  a Political-Military  dimension  in  1972.  Obviously,  U.S. 
troop  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  is  the  most  succinct  explanation  of  this 
occurrence. 

(U)  Evidently,  time-series  analysis  provided  Hqhly  useful  insights 
into  the  methodological  and  operational  implications  of  the  model.  Methodologi- 
cally, it  became  apparent  that  statistical  "outliers"  (e.g..  South  Vietnam,  Israel) 
can  have  a critical  influence  on  the  structure  of  the  dimensions.  Caution  should 
therefore  be  exercised  when  making  a generalized  statement  about  the  cross-national 
validity  of  some  of  the  patterns. 

(U)  From  a policy  perspective,  the  overall  stability  of  the  dimen- 
sional characteristics  of  the  U.S.  stake,  in  conjunction  with  the  particular  changes 
that  did  occur,  suggest  that  major  pattern  change  takes  place  only  if  and  when 
"convention-breaking"  policy  decisions  are  made.  U.S.  troop  withdrawal  from 
South  Vietnam  and  geographic  re-direction  of  AID  funding  were  two  such  actions 
that  had  an  immediate  impact  on  what  otherwise  appears  to  be  a generally  self- 
perpetuating  involvement  "momentum." 

6.0  FACTOR  SCORING 

(U)  The  immediate  follow-on  purpose  of  the  identified  dimensional 
structure  was  its  use  as  an  explicit  basis  for  evaluating  or  "scoring"  the  sample  of 
countries  so  as  to  derive  their  relative  rank-ordering  on  a U.S.  stake  "distribution  " 

(U)  Assuming  that  the  selected  indicators  of  stake  constitute  a repre- 
sentative sample  from  the  universe  of  such  U.S.  interest  indicators,  a cross-national 
rank-ordering  may  be  interpreted  as  an  indicator  of  the  relative  importance  of  the 
countries  to  the  U.S. 

(U)  The  93  countries  in  the  1972  sample  were  scored  on  each  of 
the  model's  six  independent  dimensions  using  the  factoring  scoring  procedure  discussed 
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by  John  P.  Van  de  Geer*.  The  relevant  factor  scoring  matrix  equation  is: 

Y = XG, 

where  Y is  the  factor  score  matrix,  X the  standardized  values  of  the  cases  on 
each  variable,  and  G the  transformation  matrix.  The  matrices  are,  in  turn, 
defined  as  follows: 

(a)  F is  a matrix  of  eigenvectors,  each  normalized  to 
their  eigenvalue,  i.e.,  FF^  ->f,  where ^ is  a 
diagonal  matrix  of  eigenvalues,  and, 

(b)  the  matrix  G = F>(  where  the  column  vectors 
of  G are  obtained  by  dividing  each  column  of  F 
by  its  corresponding  eigenvalue. 

(U)  Table  1-11  displays  the  resulting  matrix  of  1972  factor 
scores  for  each  country  by  dimension.  Factor  score  matrices  for  the  preceding 
years  are  located  in  the  Appendix,  and  may  be  consulted  to  compare  annual 
country  rankings. 

6.1  1972  SCORING  RESULTS 

(U)  On  the  whole,  the  matrix  of  dimensional  country  scores 
contained  few  major  surprises.  Most  countries  are  located  where  intuition  would 
"expect"  to  find  them. 

(U)  Particularly  outstanding  is  Canada's  score  on  frhe  international 
commerce  dimension.  With  an  outlying  value  of  8.04,  Canada  has  the  statistical 
attributes  of  a virtual  geographic  "extension"  of  the  U.S.  proper.  The  statistical 
impact  of  the  extreme  Canadian  value  is  evident  in  the  highly  left-skewed  distri- 
bution of  the  other  country  scores.  An  attendant  result  is  the  relative  lack  of  dis- 
persion around  the  mear  which  explains  the  lack  of  differentiation  among  the  scores, 
particularly  throughout  the  second  half  of  the  sample. 


"John  P.  Van  de  Geer,  Introduction  to  Multi-Variate  Analysis  for  the 
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<jt)  1972  FACTOR  SCORES  FOR  93  COUNTRIES  ON 
SIX  DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  U.S.  STAKE* (U) 
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Foreign 

Assistan 

Politico 

Military 

Activity 

Politico 
Mi  litary 
Visrbi  lit 

VisibMit 

Resident 

Hardwar 

Trade 

Per.etrat 

Canada 

8.04 

-0.23 

0.22 

-0.13. 

1.85 

2.19 

United  Kingdom 

1.26 

-0.23 

1.30 

-0.10 

0.03 

-0.34 

West  Germany 

1.04 

-0.23 

5.12 

0.63 

0.44 

-0.48 

Japan 

0.98 

-0.23 

1.97 

-0.14 

-0.17 

0.43 

Italy 

0.79 

-0.23 

1.48 

-0.11 

0.03 

-0.45 

Mexico 

0.65 

-0.21 

0.78 

-0.21 

0.04 

2.42 

France 

0.33 

-0.22 

1.31 

-0.14 

-0.17 

-0.59 

Philippines 

0.21 

0.10 

1.28 

-0.08 

-0.17 

0.81 

Australia 

0.19 

-0.23 

0.35 

-0.06 

0.40 

-0.17 

Iceland 

0.18 

-0.16 

-0.49 

8.73 

0.11 

0.00 

Nethe  Hands 

0.17 

-0.23 

-0.12 

-0.14 

-0.10 

-0.52 

Belgium 

0.12 

-0.23 

-0.08 

-0.09 

0.10 

-0.54 

Spain 

0.12 

-0.13 

0.41 

-0.08 

-1.04 

-0.15 

Brazil 

0.10 

0.00 

1.26 

-0.20 

-0.21 

0.56 

Venezuela 

0.06 

-0.21 

-0.04 

-0.12 

0.00 

1.46 

Greece 

0.05 

-0.03 

1.03 

-0.01 

0.53 

-0.40 

Israel 

0.02 

0.39 

0.33 

-0.01 

6.44 

0.25 

Switzerland 

0.01 

-0.23 

-0.53 

-0.23 

0.35 

-0.48 

Iran 

0.00 

-0.20 

0.74 

-0.20 

0.30 

-0.21 

South  Korea 

-0.01 

0.53 

0.46 

0.09 

-0.23 

Norway 

-0.01 

-0.23 

-0.13 

0.06 

0.36 

-1.57 

Panama 

-0.02 

0.40 

-0.40 

-0.23 

0.27 

0.94 

funded  off  at  two  decimals 
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(£)  1972  FACTOR  SCORES  FOR  93  COUNTRIES  ON 

SIX  DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  U.S.  STAKE" (U) 
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Austria 

-0.02 

-0.23 

0.18 

0.09 

-0.06 

-0.73 

4 

Denmark 

-0.03 

-0.23 

-0.21 

-0.08 

0.02 

-0.52 

T 

Ireland 

-0.04 

-0.23 

-0.51 

0.03 

0.32 

-0.50 

Turkey 

-0.04 

0.40 

0.45 

-0.13 

-0.24 

-0.19 

T 

Dominican  Republic 

-0.05 

-0.08 

-0.25 

-0.14 

0.03 

2.02 

r* 

Cclombio 

-0.07 

0.29 

0.20 

-0.16 

-0.16 

1.03 

Portugol 

-0.07 

-0.21 

-0.32 

-0.13 

-0.16 

-0.36 

Sweden 

-0.09 

-0.23 

-0.28 

-0.16 

-0.13 

-0.57 

Argentina 

-0.10 

-0.19 

0.33 

-0.17 

-0.18 

0.07 

Taiwan 

-0.10 

-0.21 

0.13 

-0.06 

-0.22 

0.75 

•mm 

Hong  Kong 

-0.11 

-0.23 

-0.42 

-0.18 

-0.04 

0.33 

mm 

Peru 

-0.11 

0.02 

0.13 

-0.13 

-0.13 

0.65 

Saudi  Arabia 

-0.14 

-0.23 

-0.46 

-0.21 

-0.01 

-0.11 

wilt 

South  Africa 

-0.14 

-0.23 

-0.14 

-0.19 

-0.20 

-0.26 

'• 

Guatemala 

-0.15 

0.01 

-0.33 

-0.16 

0.09 

1.05 

mb 

New  Zealond 

-0.16 

-0.23 

-0.32 

0.10 

0.16 

-0.27 

***» 

Indonesia 

-0.17 

0.30 

0.16 

-0.23 

-0.26 

0.05 

Honduras 

-0.17 

-0.13 

-0.40 

-0.11 

0.05 

1.78 

India 

-0.17 

0.01 

2.42 

-0.23 

-0.26 

0.22 

Costa  Rica 

-0.18 

-0.17 

-0.43 

-0.07 

0.32 

0.88 

"W 

South  Vietnom 

-0.18 

8.50 

1.09 

0.76 

-0.19 

0.39 

t 

Chile 

-0.18 

-0.19 

0.18 

-0.07 

-0.10 

0.07 

p* 

Liberia 

-0.18 

0.09 

0.03 

0.10 

0.13 

-0.41 

junded  off  at  two  decimals 
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TABLE  1-11  (Cont'd.) 

(&)  1972  FACTOR  SCORES  FOR  93  COUNTRIES  CN 

SIX  DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  U.S.  STAKE*(ll)  ^ 
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1 1 
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1 X 

° *5 
x •>  u 
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a>  E 
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a>  2 
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u o~ 
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4-  4-  1- 

iz  c a 
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-D  -O  -5 
' ^ 'In  Jr 
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o 

-8  1 
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u_  < 

"o  < “ 
a.  ^ < 

£ i > 

> o cl 

£ <u 
t—  a. 

Pakistan 

-0.19 

0.17 

0.33 

-0.23 

-0.25 

-0.13 

Thailand 

-0.19 

0.37 

0.74 

0.06 

-0.22 

-0.24 

Haiti 

-0.19 

-0.20 

-0.49 

-0.21 

-0.15 

2.21 

Singapore 

-0.19 

-0.21 

-0.49 

-0.08 

0.54 

-0.15 

Ecuador 

-0.19 

-0.11 

-0.07 

-0.07 

-0.14 

1.14 

Nicaragua 

-0.19 

-0.14 

-0.41 

-0.09 

-0.03 

1.19 

Libya 

-0.19 

-0.22 

-0.67 

-0.21 

0.25 

-0.54 

Nigeria 

-0.20 

0.08 

0.05 

-0.21 

-0.25 

-0.3-4 

Lebanon 

-0.20 

-0.23 

-0.12 

-0.03 

0.03 

-0.28 

Yugoslavia 

-0.21 

-0.23 

0.60 

-0.13 

-0.23 

-0.59 

Paraguay 

-0.22 

-0.11 

-0.40 

-0.12 

-0.21 

0.00 

El  Salvador 

-0.22 

-0.14 

-0.41 

-0.15 

-0.19 

0.64 

Malaysia 

-0.22 

-0.22 

-0.23 

-0.17 

-0.13 

-0.31 

Uruguay 

-0.23 

-0.12 

-0.22 

0.17 

-0  16 

-0.35 

Bolivia 

-0.23 

0.37 

-C.24 

-0.12 

-0.24 

0.45 

Finland 

-0.23 

-0.23 

-0.06 

0.01 

-0.23 

-0.71 

Ethiopia 

-0.23 

0.02 

-0.25 

-0.20 

-0.25 

0.26 

Cambodia 

-0.24 

0.50 

-0.39 

-0.15 

-0.26 

0.50 

Zaire 

-0.25 

-0.19 

-0.24 

-0.21 

-0.21 

-0.55 

Ghana 

-0.25 

-0.16 

-0.22 

-0.17 

-0.24 

0.16 

Ki  wait 

-0.25 

-0.23 

-0.69 

-0.23 

-0.05 

-0.42 

Bangladesh 

-0.25 

0.76 

-0.50 

-0.23 

-0.26 

1.80 

Iraq 

-0.25 

-0.23 

-0.66 

-0.23 

-0.26 

-0.78 

* Rounded  off  at  two  decimals 


^ TABLE  1-11  (Cont’d.) 

(£)  1972  FACTOR  SCORES  FOR  93  COUNTRIES  ON 

SIX  DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  U.S.  STAKE*(U)  x 

. o 

CO  . - 


25 


0 

1 2 

<D 

u 

i 

_L  x 

<4- 

o 00 
x m a> 

8 

O 0) 

£ I 
v E 

Id 

c c 
o)  £ 
•r  to 
0)  • — 
lm  \A 

O 

U-  < 

Politico 

Military 

Activity 

Politico 

Military 

Visibilit 

Visibilit 

Resident 

Hardwar 

2 

O) 

■g  * 

i—  a. 

Zambia 

-0.25 

-0.23 

-0.31 

-0.15 

-0.22 

-0.73 

Kenya 

-0.25 

-0.16 

-0.37 

-0.20 

-0.21 

-0.62 

Algeria 

-0.26 

-0.23 

-0.63 

-0.22 

-0.25 

-0.50 

Mali 

-0.26 

■0.23 

-0.58 

-0.18 

-0.26 

-0.75 

Morocco 

-0.26 

-0.18 

-0.05 

-0.17 

-0.24 

-0.66 

Ivory  Coast 

-0.26 

-0.22 

-0.47 

-0.14 

-0.24 

-0.39 

Sri  Lanka 

-0.26 

-0.23 

-0.26 

-0.20 

-0.26 

-0.24 

Senegal 

-0.26 

-0.22 

-0.57 

-0.17 

-0.25 

-0.68 

Tunisia 

-0.26 

-0.01 

-0.31 

-0.10 

-0.25 

-0.52 

Afghanistan 

-0.26 

0.12 

-0.32 

-0.21 

-0.26 

-0.35 

Tanzania 

-0.27 

-0.19 

-0.51 

-0.21 

-0.24 

-0.62 

Guinea 

-0.27 

-0.23 

-0.66 

-0.23 

-0.26 

-0.35 

Dahomey 

-0.27 

-0.23 

-0.60 

-0.11 

-0.26 

-0.56 

Jordan 

-0.27 

0.80 

-0.50 

-0.17 

0.01 

-0.32 

Niger 

-0.27 

-0.21 

-0.65 

-0.21 

-0.25 

-0.75 

Uganda 

-0.27 

-0.16 

-0.50 

-0.18 

-0.24 

-0.37 

Cameroon 

-0.27 

-0.22 

-0.51 

-0.17 

-0.24 

-0.24 

Cyprus 

-0.27 

-0.23 

-0.F 

1.83 

-0.09 

-0.73 

Sierra  Leone 

-0.27 

-0.23 

-0.51 

-0.06 

-0.24 

-0.29 

Sudan 

-0.27 

-0.23 

-0.61 

-0.22 

-0.26 

-0.47 

Syria 

-0.27 

-0.23 

-0.70 

-0.23 

-0.24 

-0.75 

Burma 

-0.27 

-0.22 

-0.54 

-0.23 

-0.26 

-0.58 

Somali  Republic 

-0.27 

-0.23 

-0.66 

-0.23 

-0.25 

-0.71 

Congo 

-0.27 

-0.23 

-0.73 

-0.23 

-0.26 

-0.64 

V emen 

-0.27 

-0.23 

-0.79 

-0.23 

-0.26 

-0.57 

* Rounded  off  at  two  decimals 
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(U)  A similar  phenomenon  can  be  observed  on  the  second,  fourth, 
and  fifth  dimensions,  i.e.,  the  respective  indicators  of  Foreign  Assistance,  Polm- 
ca  1-Military  Visibility,  and  Visibility  of  U.S.  Residents  and  Military  Hardware. 

In  each  case,  extreme  values  (South  Vietnam,  Iceland,  and  Israel,  respectively) 
had  the  effect  nf  collapsing  the  bulk  of  the  cases  into  relatively  compact  group- 
ings. 

(U)  The  appearance  of  extreme  values  has  both  beneficial  and 
deleterious  effects.  Operationally,  the  particular  scoring  results  achieved  are 
useful  to  the  extent  that  they  call  p ticular  attention  to  extreme  value  cases. 

For  instance,  it  is  doubtful  that  many  reople  are  fully  aware  of  the  relative 
exrent  of  the  U.S.  military  presence  in  Iceland.  The  Icelanders  presumably  are, 
however,  and  an  appreciation  of  this  is  important  to  J.S.  analysts  and  policy- 
makers if  they  are  concerned  about  the  potentially  destabilizing  effects  of  a 

"saturating"  U.S.  presence  abroad. 

(U)  The  problematic  effect  of  the  use  of  extreme  values  lies  in 

results  from  the  compression  which  occurs  in  the  score  distribution  of  the  remain- 
ing cases  in  the  sample. 


7.0  COMPOSITE-SrORING 

(U)  The  next  step  in  the  analysis  was  o compute  annual  composite- 
scores  for  each  case  across  aU  the  dimensions  of  the  U.S.  stake.  In  this  way, 
assuming  that  the  selected  stake  indicators  constitute  a reasonable  representation  of 
manifested  U.S.  international  involvement,  an  explicit  cross-national  overall  rank- 
ordering of  countries  "of  interest"  would  be  obtained. 

(U)  The  conceptual  rationale  used  to  develop  cross-dimensional 

composite-scores  hinted  on  the  proposition  that  the  percent  of  total  variance 
accounted  for  by  each  of  the  individual  orthogonal  dimensions  was  a reasonable 
reflection  of  the  "real  world"  composition  of  U.S.  involvement.  For  instance, 
comparison  of  the  first  two  rotated  factors  in  Table  1-11  (International  Commerce 
and  Foreign  Assistance)  reveals  final  eigenvalues  of  8.84  and  5.28,  respectively. 
The  two  statistics  imply  that  proportionately  more  variables  are  involved  in  the 
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first  then  the  second  factor  and  that  furthermore  — allowing  for  the  intercorre- 
lations among  factors  — approximately  88.40%  of  the  total  variation  in  the  data 
can  be  explained  by  the  first  factor  alone,  as  compared  with  about  52.80%  for 
the  second  factor  alone.  Evidently,  the  first  dimension  is  substantially  more  com- 
prehensive than  the  second  and,  therefore  contributes  more  to  an  overall  index 
of  U.S.  involvement. 

(U)  In  the  calculation  of  composite  multidimensional  scores,  the 
eigenvalue  of  each  dimension  was  used  as  its  weighting  factor.  The  actual  com- 
putational procedure  went  as  follows:  first,  the  dimensional  factor  scores  for  each 

case  were  multiplied  by  the  pertinent  final  eigenvalues.  Second,  the  summed  pro- 
ducts of  this  computation  were  divided  by  the  sum  of  the  final  eigenvalues  to  pro- 
duce a weighted  average  score  for  each  nation  case.  The  resulting  composite- 
scores  for  1972  are  displayed  in  Table  1-12.  Table  1-13  portrays  the  results  of 
similar  calculations  performed  for  the  years  1968-1971,  thereby  providing  a com- 
parative overview  of  five  years  of  U.S.  international  activities. 

7.1  OVERVIEW  OF  COMPOSITE-SCORES 

(U)  Comparison  of  the  five  years  of  composite-scores  provides  an 
overall  impression  of  a predominantly  stable  structure  of  systemwide  U.S.  involve- 
ment. With  a few  exceptions,  changes  in  cross-national  scores  tended  to  be  evo- 
lutionary in  character  rather  than  revolutionary.  A few  erratic  annual  fluctuations 
did  occur  and  were  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  stake  in  the  countries 
tended  to  be  overly  "narrow"  and  was  centered  on  a limited  number  of  stake  vari- 
ables. A prime  example  is  the  case  of  Bangladesh,  where  the  sudden  introduction 
of  massive  amoui  ts  of  economic  assistance  propelled  the  country  from  a score  of 
-0.39  in  1971,  to  0.06  in  1972.  Unless  a broader-based  U.S.  stake  were  to 
develop  (e.g.,  through  trade  or  investment)  Bangladesh's  score  will  remain  ex- 
trem  )ly  sensitive  to  the  whims  of  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program. 

(U)  Broadly  speaking,  three  different  patterns,  or  trends,  dominated 
the  five-year  composite  distribution  of  U.S.  stakes.  A static  trend,  with  little  or 
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TABLE  1-13.  (€)U.S.  COMPOSITE  INTEREST  SCORES  1968-1972*  (U) 


TABLE 

1-13. 

1963 

CAN  3 

. 03 

VTS  £ 

. 05 

GMW  1 

. 01 

UNK 

. 73 

ICE 

.61 

KOS 

cr  O 
• Ju 

IND 

. 53 

JAP 

. 45 

BRA 

. 4 3 

PHI 

. 4 3 

MEX 

. 3 3 

FRN 

. 26 

ITA 

. 25 

COL 

• c 3 

DOM 

.so 

PAN 

. 16 

VEN 

. IS 

TUR 

. 1 0 

CHL 

1*1  r-4 

• - . 

TAI 

. 09 

AUL 

. 03 

LBR 

. 06 

PER 

. 05 

GRC 

. 05 

PAK 

. 04 

COS 

. 0 3 

ISR 

. 02 

IRN 

. 01 

ECU 

. 01 

NIC 

. 01 

HON 

. 01 

GUA 

-.  0£ 

NOR 

-.  04 

BOL 

- . 05 

SPN 

- . 05 

NTH 

- . 06 

BEL 

— . 06 

URU 

- . 03 

ARG 

- . 10 

CHT 

-.  11 

swz 

-.  1 1 

ETH 

-.  1 1 

HAI 

-.  1 1 

PAR 

-.13 

ELS 

-.  14 

1969 


3.03 
3.  07 

• Ou 

. S3 

.49 
. 36 
. 45 
. 39 
.£4 
. 3£ 

. 3 3 

• cV 

• c'4 
. 2 1 
. 14 
. 28 
. 1 0 
. 09 

-.  01 
. 09 
. 1 0 
-.  01 
. 03 
. 06 
. 02 
- . 02 
. 1 0 
. 03 

• 0 1 
- . 09 
- . 05 
-.05 
- . 03 
-.  05 
- . 0 1 
-.  05 
- . 03 
-.  17 
-.11 
- . 09 
-.  1 1 
-.  12 
-.10 
- . 1 3 
-.  09 


1970 


1971 


1972 


2.99 

3.  04 

3.  04 

2.  02 

2.49 

1 . 97 

1.10 

1.  17 

1.37 

.62 

. 53 

. 60 

.70 

. 92 

. 36 

. 3 3 

.33 

.25 

.50 

. 4y 

. 39 

. 55 

.47 

.67 

.36 

.31 

. 28 

. 37 

.37 

. 38 

.34 

.46 

.49 

. 24 

.24 

. 25 

- t~  ( 

. 39 

.47 

. 17 

. 18 

• 

. 03 

. 15 

. 06 

. 19 

. 03 

. 07 

. 1 0 

. 1 1 

. 07 

. 07 

. 04 

. 1 1 

- . 03 

-.12 

- . 03 

. 10 

. 1 0 

. 13 

. 07 

. 07 

. 1 0 

■ Uc 

. 01 

- . 05 

-.01 

. 01 

. 02 

. i i 

.20 

. 22 

. 1 1 

-.  0 3 

- . 02 

. 1 1 

-.  01 

-.10 

. 53 

. 62 

. 70 

. 13 

-.  01 

. 09 

. 03 

. 03 

- . 0 3 

. 09 

. 01 

-.10 

- . 06 

. 06 

-.  04 

. 0 1 

-.01 

-.  04 

. 01 

— . 06 

- . 0o 

- . 09 

-.  17 

-.  05 

- . 02 

-.01 

. 07 

- . 06 

— . 06 

-.  07 

-.  03 

- . 02 

-.  06 

-.10 

-.12 

-.  17 

-.  1 0 

-.12 

-.  0 3 

-.  07 

- . 05 

- . 02 

-.  07 

-.15 

-.18 

-.  15 

-.11 

-.15 

-.10 

-.  07 

-.  07 

-.  15 

-.13 

-.20 

- . 09 

-.  15 

-.  16 

‘Rounded  off  at  two  decimals 
** Legend  to  Country  Codes  on  Page  1-88 
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■ ABLE  1-13.  (ef  U.S.  COMPOSITE  INTEREST  SCORES  1 968- 1 972* (U) 

(Continued) 


196£’> 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

CVP 

-.14 

-.  17 

-.15 

-.  1 1 

-.  04 

DFN 

-.15 

-.  1 1 

-.  14 

-.  15 

-.  14 

IRE 

-.16 

-.  1 0 

- . 09 

-.  17 

-.  17 

LEB 

-.  17 

-.18 

-.17 

-.18 

-.  16 

SAU 

-.  17 

-.19 

-.81 

— • 2 5 

-.81 

LBY 

-.  17 

-.  14 

-.19 

” . £y 

“ • 2b' 

HOK 

-.19 

-.  17 

-.  17 

-.15 

-.16 

POR 

-.19 

-.£0 

CC 

“.20 

-.18 

GHA 

-.19 

-.  £0 

-.  17 

-.  1 1 

-.  18 

NEW 

-.  19 

-.  17 

-.16 

-.14 

— .16 

AUS 

- . £ 0 

-.  17 

-.  14 

- . 09 

-.  07 

SWE 

" . cc 

-.  19 

-.£0 

-.  17 

-.£0 

YIJG 

-.££ 

-.19 

-.18 

-.  16 

- . 08 

TUN 

-.  ££ 

-.19 

”.21 

“ . c c 

"•  CC 

MOR 

-.£4 

- . 2 3 

-.£0 

-.18 

— • c c 

JOR 

-.  £4 

— .24 

-.11 

-.  16 

-.  07 

AFG 

- - CJ 

- • 23 

-.£3 

“ • 22 

-.20 

FIN 

*”  • ll 

-.80 

-.81 

-.£4 

-.81 

ZAI 

— • 26 

- . £7 

- . £6 

-.£0 

- . 25 

SAF 

— > cb 

. CO 

-.£3 

- . £5 

” • lb 

SIE 

" ■ CO 

-.  ££ 

“ . 25 

“ • c'4 

-.  £9 

SRI 

-.30 

" i C i 

“ • £9 

“ • CO 

-.85 

SOM 

-.31 

-.  £9 

- • 33 

- . 36 

— . 37 

KUW 

■ oc! 

".Lf 

- . 33 

“ • Z'C 

— . 3 3 

GUI 

- . 3£ 

- . 3£ 

- . £9 

-.31 

“ . 34 

TAZ 

"•  oc 

-.31 

■ OC 

- . 3£ 

— . oc 

CMR 

- . 3 3 

“■•31 

- . 3 0 

-.31 

- . 3 0 

SEN 

-.34 

-.  £9 

-.  3£ 

-.31 

- . 33 

BUR 

- . 35 

“ . 33 

— .5  5 

-.34 

-.  33 

NIR 

- . 36 

- . 33 

-.34 

- • 33 

- . 36 

DAH 

- . 36 

“ . o 

-.34 

-.30 

-.33 

MLI 

- . 57 

-.34 

- . 35 

- • 32 

- . 34 

IRQ 

— • j o 

-.34 

CT 

“ . 34 

-.36 

SUD 

- . 39 

- . -36 

-.36 

-.34 

CAM 

- . 39 

- . 33 

- . 35 

- . 0£ 

-.  06 

ALG 

- . 39 

“ • Jj 

“ . 35 

-.35 

-.34 

SYR 

-.39 

c 

” . 37 

-.37 

“ . 3 b 

CON 

-.40 

-.31 

” . 3 J 

. OC. 

- . 33 

YEM 

-.  4£ 

— . 3 *3 

-.40 

-.40 

-.38 

* Rounded  off  at 

two  decimals 
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TABLt  1-14.  (2)  PROJECTED  U.S.  COMPOSITE  INTEREST  SCORES  1973-1977*(^ 


I 

J 

K 

I 

I 

ST 

I 

k 

E 

E 

I 

u 

I 


j 


1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

**CAN 

3.  08  0 

3.  133 

3.1  89 

3.263 

3.349 

VTS 

1.91 8 

1 . 664 

1 . 3 3 0 

.916- 

. 482 

GMW 

1 . 700 

3.  093 

8.565 

3.  120 

3.  757 

UNK 

.554 

. 543 

. 558 

. 533 

. 62  4 

ICE 

1 . 060 

1.313 

1 . 395 

1.590 

1.303 

KOS 

.330 

. 385 

.477 

. 597 

IND 

.344 

. 366 

. 172 

. 063 

— . 062 

JAP 

. yOc! 

. 994 

1 • 336 

1 . 493 

1.810 

BRA 

.330 

. 333 

. 455 

.550 

. 667 

PHI 

.454 

.544 

. 66 1 

.805 

.9  77 

MEX 

. 6 1 0 

. 74  0 

.894 

1 . 073 

1.8  r 6 

FRN 

CT 

. c Jt_ 

• c'6c' 

. 276 

. 295 

.318 

ITA 

. 6*36 

. 33  0 

1 . 063 

1 . 334 

1.643 

COL 

. u9c* 

I I C 

• U-*l_ 

. 003 

-.  041 

-.  094. 

DOM 

. 03  0 

. 038 

. 1 06 

. 134 

. 172 

PAN 

-.  093 

-.376 

-.494 

- . 752 

-1 . 050 

VEN 

. 053 

. 034 

. 006 

-.  027 

- . 064 

TUR 

. 143 

• 33  0 

. 3 1 3 

. 4y  y 

. 565 

CHL 

-.  06  0 

. 0 0 0 

. 09  0 

.210 

. 360 

TAI 

. 154 

. 1 38 

. 889 

.377 

. 333 

AUL 

.112 

. 1 38 

.171 

.21  1 

. 859 

LBR 

-.064 

-. 094  ' 

-.  187 

-.  163 

- . 2 0 1 

PER 

. 056 

. 1 03 

. 177 

. 263 

. 367 

GRC 

. 303 

.330 

.467 

. 562 

. 665 

PAK 

1 13 

-.314 

-.34  0 

-.491 

-.666 

COS 

— - ~J !-! 

-.433 

- . 665 

- . 949 

-1.881 

ISR 

. 733 

. y 0 6 

.775 

. 696 

. 569 

IRN 

. 046 

. 0 1 3 

- . 08  1 

-.  072 

- . 1 35 

ECU 

-.  073 

-.  154 

- . 25  0 

- . 366 

-.5  08 

NIC 

- . 1 93 

-.344 

- . 536 

- . 7 63 

-1 . 040 

HON 

.013 

. 033 

. 07  1 

.111 

. 159 

GUA 

-.  063 

- . 1 03 

- . 1 53 

— • 8 1 6 

-.891 

NOR 

-.153 

- . 354 

— .374 

-.519 

— . t'OO 

BOL 

- . 0 1 3 

. 070 

. 187 

. 332 

. 505 

SPN 

.113 

. 198 

. 38  0 

. 33 3' 

.500 

NTH 

-.  034 

-.  1 03 

-.124 

-.  151 

-.  132 

BEL 

-.103 

- . 1 ofc. 

- . 349 

-.350 

— . 469 

URU 

-.178 

-.  190 

-.209 

— . 83  0 

-.253 

ARG 

. 033 

. 1 3 0 

. 853 

. 399 

. 570 

CHT 

. 003 

. 040 

. 075 

.113 

. 153 

swz 

- . 363 

- . 37 6> 

-.51  0 

- . 669 

-.354 

ETH 

-.  144 

-.  US 

-.  147 

-.146 

-.  143 

HAI 

-.  053 

-.  036 

-.019 

. 000 

..  081 

PAR 

-.34  0 

-.304 

— J O J 

• 

-.475 

- . 582 

ELS 

— . 3 4 6 

-.  346 

-.478 

- . 623 

-.80  0 

★ 

★ ★ 


Rounded  off  at  three  deci 
Legend  to  Country  Codes 
on  Page  1-88 


TABLE  1-14  (jg)  PROJECTED  U.S.  COMPOSITE  INTEREST  SCORES  1 973- 1 977^(U) 

(Continued) 


no  movement  in  either  direction,  was  implicit  in  the  virtually  unchanged  scores 
for  countries  such  as  Canada,  France,  Thailand,  Australia,  and  The  Netherlands, 
thereby  indicating  a highly  stable  political -economic  relationship,  uninterrupted  by 
unusual  or  dramatic  international  events.  A similar  high  degree  of  stability  on  the 
lower  end  of  the  scale  is  displayed  among  the  bulk  of  the  developing  countries. 

(U)  A different  set  of  countries  underwent  a steady,  but  significant 
expansion  of  U.S.  stakes.  A minimum  0.10  growth  involved  such  countries  as 
West  Germany,  Japan,  Iceland,  Mexico,  Italy,  Israe  , Jordan,  Cambodia,  and 
Spain.  The  explanation  for  this  phenomenon  varies  and  should  be  sought  in  terms 
of  the  particular  dimensions  of  stake  involved.  For  instance,  the  West  German, 
Japanese,  and  Italian  growth  patterns  were  due  principally  to  significant  increases 
in  U.S.  commercial  involvement,  while  the  unusually  rapid  expansion  o the  U.S. 
stake  in  Israel,  Jordan,  and  Cambodia  is  reflective  of  the  recent  build-up  of  U.S. 
political  and  military  support  for  those  countries. 

(U)  A steady,  but  significant  (minimum  0.10)  five-year  reduction 
in  the  U.S.  stake  involved  a number  of  Latin  American  countries,  including  Brazil, 
Panama,  Chile,  Colombia,  and  Uruguay,  as  well  as  the  United  Kingdom,  South  Korea, 
Liberia,  and  Libya.  The  absence  of  an  upward  trend  in  Latin  American  levels  of 
involvement  suggests  a general  diminution  of  the  U.S.  impact  on  the  affairs  of 
the  region.  Japanese  and  Western  European  commercial  penetration,  plus  the  influx 
of  European  arms  deliver'es  in  recent  years,  account  in  part  for  this  occurrence.  The 
post-1968  decrease  of  the  Chilear  stake  in  particular,  is  due  to  U.S.  political  and 
economic  disengagement  at  the  time  of  the  Allende  regime.  The  reduction  of  the 
U.S.  stake  in  India  appears  similarly  indicative  of  a political  re-orientation  that  is 
substantially  broader  in  scope  than  the  temporary  "tilt  during  the  1971  Indo-Pakistani 
conflict.  The  downward  profile  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  distribution  of  U.S. 
stakes  is  intriguing  to  the  extent  that  it  provides  some  empirical  support  for  recent 
suggestions  that  the  "special  relationship"  may  be  in  decline. 

(U)  One  overall  phenomenon  that  stood  out  from  the  evidence  pre- 
sented thus  far,  was  the  steadiness  that  seemed  to  underlie  the  five-year  trends  in 
levels  of  U.S.  involvement.  Abrupt  expansion  or  contiaction  of  U.S.  stakes  occurred 


rarely  ond  only  in  the  wake  of  dramatic,  "convention-breaking  policy  decisions 
such  as  the  1970  invasion  of  Cambodia.  The  minimal  downward  movement  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  score  since  1968  is  suggestive  of  the  difficulty  of  rapid  disen- 
gagement from  a large  and  long  standing  commitment  of  involvement. 

(U)  The  predominance  of  patterned  behavior  on  the  part  of  U.S. 
stakes  over  a five-year  period  indicated  that  projection  of  future  trends  might  be  a 
reasonable  research  objective  to  pursue. 


8.0  FORECASTING  U.S.  INVOLVEMENT 

(U)  The  development  and  procurement  of  major  force  structures  take 
place  within  the  confines  of  a five-year,  annually-revised  programming  and  budgeting 
cycle,  and,  as  such,  need  to  be  based  on  the  best  available  estimate  of  future 
threats  and  potential  contingencies.  In  short,  planning  must  take  account  of  the 
most  likely  shape  of  the  international  environment  in  which  the  U.S.  will  be  interacting. 

(U)  Because  of  the  disastrous  consequents  of  a strategic  nuclear 
conflict  or  major  theater  war,  future  threat  assessments  have  concentrated  primarily 
on  the  likely  development  of  Soviet  (and  more  recently,  Chir&te)  nuclear  and  theater 
capabilities.  Consequently,  U.S.  force  structuring  and  weapons  technology  have 
tended  to  be  responsive  primarily  to  the  need  to  offset  the  threat  posed  by  the  Soviet 
military  posture  and  weapons  inventory.  The  emphasis  of  net  threat  assessment  on 
major  adversaries'  capabilities  may  have  little  relevance,  however,  to  potential  local 
conflicts.  Geography,  the  disposition  of  the  particular  parties  involved,  and  the  particular 

reason  for  U.S.  intervention,  may  pose  an  altogether  different  set  of  demands  on 
equipment  and  logistics. 

(U)  The  ability  to  adequately  define  future  force  and  defense  resource 
requirements  at  the  sub-theater  level  is,  in  turn,  highly  sensitive  to  the  reliability  of 
one's  estimate  and  rank-ordering  of  likely  local  contingencies. 

(U)  One  useful  step  toward  limiting  the  uncertainties  and  ambiguities 
that  surround  the  sub-theater  contingency  planning  dilemma,  i*  to  make  explicit 
certain  minimum  criteria  for  ordering  potential  future  contingencies.  A principal 
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criterion  is  a reasonable  cross-national  estimate  of  the  likely  short-term  magnitude 
of  the  U.S.  stake  abroad. 


8.1  TREND  EXTRAPOLATION 

(U)  Forecasting  international  events,  particularly  those  that  are 
heavily  contingent  upon  deliberate  national  decisions  — as  the  phenomenon  of 
U.S.  international  involvement  is  — has  hardly  reached  the  plateau  of  a mature 
scientific  enterprise.  The  international  system  is  far  removed  from  the  controlled 
conditions  that  exists  in  the  experimental  laboratory.  Outside  the  laboratory, 
the  best  one  can  do  is  offer  statements  of  probabilities,  whose  reliability  are,  in 
turn,  dependent  on  one's  knowledge  of  relevant  conditions  (*  the  availability 
of  theory),  the  ability  to  control  relevant  variables  (even  if  known),  and  access 
to  reliable  data  —-all  of  which  must  be  evaluative  in  quantitative  form. 

(U)  The  data  and  findings  presented  in  the  study  do  not  meet 
those  requirements,  and  are  therefore  insufficient  to  derive  a scientific  statement 
of  probabilities  about  the  future  of  U.S.  worldwide  activity  patterns.  Though 
falling  short  of  the  rigor  of  a probability  statement,  extrapolation  from  current 
trends  is  a useful  operation  if  they  sti  mu  I ate  insights  about  where  we  want  to  go, 
and  perhaps  even  if  they  compel  attention  to  the  future.  Two  prerequisites  for 
successful  extrapolation  are:  (1)  a clear  knowledge  of  the  trend  (which  means 

that  it  must  have  lasted  over  a period  of  time),  and  (2)  a persistence  of  the 
original  conditions  for  the  duration  of  the  prediction.  Specifically,  projection 
of  U.S.  levels  of  involvement  on  the  basis  of  the  available  data  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  a five-year  (1968-1972)  time-series  is  a sufficient  record,  and 
that,  furthermore,  the  stable  and  evolutionary,  rather  than  revolutionary,  pat- 
terns of  change  which  are  evident  in  the  1968-1972  data,  will  persist  into  the 
time  frame  of  interest,  i.e.,  1973-1977. 
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FINDINGS 


(U)  Based  on  the  available  1968-1972  data,  a second-order  poly- 
nomial regression  equation  (y  = a + bx  + cx2)  was  utilized  to  estimate  five  years 
(1973-1977)  of  composite-scores  for  84  countries  in  the  sample.  The  resulting 
values,  portrayed  in  Tables  1-13  and  1-14  are  useful  to  the  extent  that  they  con- 
stitute a measure  of  the  "systemic  momentum"  that  seems  to  have  prevailed  in 
U.S.  international  activities  in  recent  years.  Obviously,  future  dramatic  policy 
reversals  may  totally  invalidate  the  projected  distribution  and  magnitude  of  U.S. 
stakes.  In  ary  event,  the  projection  should  be  appreciated  mainly  as  orders  of 
magnitude,  rather  than  detailed  specifications  of  comparative  levels  of  stake. 

Barring  unforeseeable  major  international  events,  the  final  1977  projections  cir- 
cumscribe the  foreseeable  trend  of  U.S.  involvement  throughout  the  international 
system  witlin  the  next  five  years. 

(U)  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  U.S.  stake  abroao  is  extrac:dinarily 
stable  across  the  1968-1972  time  frame,  and  that  stability  does  not  appear  to  be 
altered  a great  deal  in  the  projections.  By  and  large,  those  nations  thor  had 
high  composite-scores  in  the  po>t  were  projected  to  remain  high  in  the  near-term. 
The  o .Sv'nce  of  radical  shifts  over  the  1968-1972  time  period  prevents  the  projec- 
tion of  a drastic  alteration  of  the  U.S.  interest  configuration.  At  this  point,  dis- 
cussion of  the  results  will  turn  to  its  more  outstanding  features,  some  of  which 
have  been  emphasized  in  Table  1-15's  ordinal  rank-ordering  of  the  top  35  historical 

and  projected  countries  "of  interest. 

(U)  Analysis  of  the  projections  indicates,  for  instance,  that  U.S. 

stakes  will  continue  to  be  concentrated  in  the  same  areas  of  the  world,  particu- 
larly in  Canada,  West  Germany,  Japan,  Mexico,  Spain,  Italy,  The  Philippines, 
and  Iceland.  The  validity  of  the  Icelandic  projection  is  contingent  mainly  on 
continuation  of  U.S.  base  rights  and  military  presence  on  the  island. 

(U)  Continuation  of  existing  trends  indicates  decreasing  levels  of 
U.S.  involvement  in  large  parts  oc  the  Latin  American  region.  Exceptions  include 
Mexico,  Chile,  Peru,  Brazil,  and  Argentina  (the  largest  and  most  resource-rich 

countries  in  the  area). 


(U)  An  expending  U.S.  stake  is  also  implied  for  Saudi  Arabia, 
reaching  a 1977  level  which  approximates  that  for  Iran.  Interestingly,  this 
occurrence  is  paralleled  by  a downward  trend  in  the  level  of  U.S.  involvement 
with  Israel  after  it  reached  a peak  in  1974. 

(U)  U.S.  disengagement  from  South  Vietnam  continues  to  be  a 
drawn-out  process,  accelerating  however,  in  1976  and  even  more  so  in  1977. 
Projection  of  the  1968-1972  growth  pattern  of  the  U.S.  Cambodian  involvement, 
on  the  other  hand,  resulted  in  its  continuing  and  rapid  inflation  to  the  unusually 
high  level  of  .953.  The  limitation  of  purely  mathematical  techniques  is  (pre- 
sumably) evident  here. 

(U)  Prevailing  trends  portend  a continuing  low  profile  for  U.S. 
involvement  in  the  Sub-Saharan  continent,  as  well  as  a decreasing  emphasis  on 
the  smaller  Western  European  nations. 

(U)  As  observed  earlier,  the  results  should  be  interpreted  with 
due  regard  to  the  underlying  assumptions,  and  with  an  awareness  of  the  statistical 
peculiarities  inherent  in  the  use  of  polynomial  regression.  With  regard  to  the 
latter,  it  should  be  recalled,  for  example,  that  use  of  a second-order  polynomijl 
will  tend  to  emphasize  the  latest  values  in  the  data  distribution.  All  the  same, 
considering  the  fullness  of  the  data  used  and  the  rigor  of  their  application,  the 
results  are  believed  to  be  sufficiently  credible  to  stimulate  a greater  awareness 
of  the  foreseeable  U.S.  role  in  the  international  system. 
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TABLE  1-16 

(U)  LEGEND  TO  COUNTRY  CODES  (U) 


AFG 

Afghanistan 

GUA 

Guatemala 

PAK 

Pakistan 

A LG 

Algeria 

GUI 

Guinea 

PAN 

Panama 

ARG 

Argentina 

HAI 

Haiti 

PAR 

Paraguay 

AUL 

Australia 

HOK 

Hong  Kong 

PER 

Peru 

AUS 

Austria 

HON 

Honduras 

PHI 

Philippines 

BEL 

Belgium 

ICE 

Iceland 

POR 

Pofrugal 

BOL 

Bolivia 

IND 

India 

SAF 

So.  Africa 

BRA 

Brazil 

INS 

Indonesia 

SAU 

Saudi  Arabia 

BUR 

Burma 

IRE 

Ireland 

SEN 

Senegal 

CAM 

Cambodia 

IRN 

Iran 

SIE 

Sierra  Leone 

CAN 

Canada 

IRQ 

Iraq 

SOM 

Somalia 

CHL 

Chile 

ISR 

Israel 

SPN 

Spain 

CHT 

Taiwan 

ITA 

Italy 

SRI 

Sri  Lanka 

CMR 

Cameroon 

JAP 

Japan 

SUD 

Sudan 

COL 

Colombia 

JOR 

Jordan 

SWE 

Sweden 

CON 

Congo 

KOS 

So.  Korea 

SWZ 

Switzerland 

COS 

Costa  Rica 

KUW 

Kuwait 

SYR 

Syria 

CYP 

Cyprus 

LBR 

Liberia 

TAI 

Thailand 

DAH 

Dahomey 

LBY 

Libya 

TAZ 

Tanzania 

DEN 

Denmark 

LEB 

Lebanon 

TUN 

Tunisia 

DOM 

Dominican  Rep. 

MEX 

Mexico 

TUR 

Turkey 

ECU 

Ecuador 

MLI 

Mali 

UNK 

United  Kingdoi 

ELS 

El  Salvador 

MOR 

Morocco 

URU 

Uruguay 

ETH 

Ethiopia 

NEW 

N.  Zealand 

VEN 

Venezuela 

FIN 

Finland 

NIC 

Nicaragua 

VTS 

So.  Vietnam 

FRN 

France 

NIG 

N igeria 

YEM 

Yemen 

GHA 

Ghcna 

NIR 

Niger 

YUG 

Yugoslavia 

GMW 

W.  Germany 

NOR 

Norway 

ZAI 

Zaire 

GRC 

Greece 

NTH 

Netherlands 
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SECTION  2 


UNCLASSIFIED 


CROSS-NATIONAL  INTERSTATE  THREAT  ASSESSMENT 
1.0  INTRODUCTION 

(U)  Analysis  and  evaluation  of  potential  geographic  areas  of  plan- 
ning and  decisionmaking  concern  require  an  exhaustive  and  explicit  appreciation 
of  environmental  influences  that  operate  upon  the  presence  of  U.S.  stakes  abroad. 

Of  particular  concern  to  the  defense  planner  are  those  environmental  developments 
that  carry  the  implication  of  porential  losses  to  those  stakes.  Of  fundamental  im- 
portance in  this  regnid  is  the  risk  to  U.S.  stakes  implicit  in  the  occurrence  of  lo- 
cal  coiflict  situations.  Local  conflicts  may  result  in  such  losses  to  U.S.  stakes 
as  the  destruction  or  seizure  of  property,  loss  of  trade,  embargoes,  losses  of 
American  lives,  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations,  loss  of  political  influence,  and  so 
on.  The  broad  U.S.  goal  of  promoting  international  stability  evidences  this  country's 
appreciation  of  this  state  of  affairs. 

(U)  Local  conflicts  may  be  intra-state  or  interstate.  The  former  is 
associated  with  internal  instability  which  may  range  from  minor  labor  unrest  to  civil 
war.  Interstate  local  conflict  refers  to  hostile  government-to-government  interactions 
across  international  boundaries.  Characterise  ally,  this  form  of  conflict  ranges  from 
verbal  denunciations  to  the  violent  use  of  military  force.  The  potential  for  U.S. 
losses  is  inherent  acioss  the  local  conflict  continuum. 

(U)  Defense  planning  has  tended  to  concentrate  substantially  on  the 
de-stabilizing  effect  of  local  conflicts  per  se,  while  giving  less  explicit  considera- 
tion to  the  conditioning  impact  that  the  character  and  magnitude  of  particular  U.S. 
stakes  may  have  on  planning  decisions.  A number  of  developments  in  the  past 
decade,  however,  have  stimulated  a careful  re-assessment  of  the  conceptual  and 
political  framework  within  which  the  defense  planning  process  has  occurred.  Among 
these  developments,  the  more  important  ones  are: 

1 . Major  changes  in  the  international  power  configu- 
ration, including  the  transformation  of  strict  U.S.- 
Soviet  bipolarity  to  multipolarity,  plus  the  breakup 
of  monolithic  communism  info  a "polycentric"  system; 
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2.  The  attendant  loosening  of  formal  alliances  accom- 
panied, in  some  cases,  by  a de-emphasis  of  regional 
policy  approaches  in  favor  of  a bilateral  focus; 

3.  A diminution  of  the  former  U.S.  global  role,  partly 
as  the  result  of  the  growing  strength  and  influence 
of  new  power  centers,  arid  partly  as  the  result  of  a 
deliberate  U.S.  policy  decision; 

4.  The  growth  in  both  scope  and  intensity  of  Soviet 
economic  and  political-military  activities. 

(U)  The  fragmentation  and  diversification  of  the  international  sys- 
tem have  of  necessity  provided  the  opportunity  to  ic-assess  some  of  the  major  pre- 
mises and  concepts  that  have  hitherto  underpinned  the  defense  planning  process. 

Defense  planning  has  become  more  c^nplex  as  a natural  consequence  of  the  passing 
of  bi-pclarity  and  its  attendant,  essentially  single-threat,  orientation.  For  one,  the 
splintering  of  the  Sino-Soviet  block  has  enhanced  the  sovereignty  and  scope  of  the 
independent  decisionmaking  power  of  the  smaller  communist  actors.  As  a result,  the  de- 
cision to  go  to  war  has  fractionated,  and  by  implication,  the  likelihood  of  conflict  has  in- 
creased. Also,  the  preoccupation  of  the  former  colonies  with  internal  consolidation  in  the 
1 960's  may  eventually  give  way  to  growing  external  involvemen*,  including  attempts 
to  forcibly  settle  lingering  boundary  disputes.  These  are  only  a few  of  the  develop- 
ments which  suggest  that  the  frequency  of  local  armed  corfiicts  is  not  likely  to  be 
lower  in  the  next  few  decades. 

(U)  Fortunately,  the  new  international  complexities  have  an  amelior- 
ating impact  on  the  defense  planning  process.  A gain  for  "independent"  minor  com- 
munist actor  A is  no  longer  necessarily  a gain  for  the  Soviet  Union,  or,  for  that 
matter,  a "loss"  to  the  U.S.  While  the  Soviet  "threat,"  because  of  its  ability  to 
endanger  the  most  vital  of  U.S.  stakes,  i.e.,  its  continued  existence  as  a sovereign 
power,  remains  the  primary  security  concern,  "independent"  minor  communist  actor 
A's  "threat"  to  minor  actor  "B"  becomes  a primary  U.S.  concern  only  to  the  extent 
that  it  endangers  a U.S.  stake  in  "B." 

(U)  Following  this  line  of  reasoning,  the  U.S.  approach  to  the 
problems  of  local  conflict  and  regional  instability  in  general  becomes  more  manageable 
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to  the  extent  that  explicit  appreciation  of  the  character  and  size  of  the  local  U.S. 
stal  e is  given  added  saliency  in  the  contingency  planning  process.  In  short,  con- 
tingency and  force  planning  could  be  rationally  based  upon  some  measure  of  threaten- 
ed loss  which  might  be  derived  from  consideration  of  various  U.S.  stakes  throughout 
the  world  and  the  local  risks  to  which  each  is  exposed. 

(U)  While  the  primary  focus  of  this  study  is  on  a comparative  evalu- 
ation of  the  worldwide  U.S.  "stake-distribution, 11  a secondary,  but  important,  objec- 
tive is  an  identification  and  comparative  assessment  of  sub-theater  threats  as  those 
result  from  interstate  conflict,  and  to  juxtapose  these  with  the  identified  local  U.S. 
stakes.  Linkage  of  the  two  sides  of  the  threat-stake  equation,  on  a country-by- 
country basis,  will  provide  an  initial  statement  of  geographic  areas  of  U.S.  security 
concern . 


(U)  It  should  be  emphasized  that  local  conflict  is  only  one  of  a 
number  of  phenomena  which  might  jeopardize  U.S.  local  interests.  Others  must  be 
identified  and  operationalized  before  a cogent  model  of  interest  and  risk  interaction 
can  be  obtained. 


2.0  DEFINITION  OF  CONFLICT 


(U)  The  phenomenon  of  "conflict"  in  general  has  been  defined  as 
a "situation  of  competition  in  which  the  parties  are  aware  of  the  incompatibility 
of  potential  future  position?  and  in  which  each  party  wishes  to  occupy  a position 
that  is  incompatible  with  the  wishes  of  the  other."*  "Awareness"  and  incompatible 
"wishes"  are  the  critical  attributes  of  Professor  Boulding's  definition. 

(U)  One  leading  theorist  of  international  relations,  K.  J.  Holsti, 
agrees  and  has  described  conflict  on  the  international  level  as  emerging  "from  a 
particular  combination  of  parties,  incompatible  positions  over  an  issue,  hostile 
attitudes,  and  certain  types  of  diplomatic  and  military  actions."**  Of  particular 
importance  in  this  definition  are  issues  and  actions.  The  issue  or  "issue  field" 
according  to  Holsti,  is  the  subject  of  contention  between  two  or  more  states,  and 

conflict  behavior  "is  likely  to  result  when  party  A occupies  a position  that  is 

* Kenneth  E.  Boulding,  Conflict  and  Defense  — A General  Theory. 
Harper  and  Row,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  1962,  p.5. 

**K.  J.  Holsti,  International  Politics  — A Framework  for  Analysis, 
second  edition,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.,  1972,  p.  449. 
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incompatible  with  the  wishes  or  interests  of  party  B and  perhaps  others."*  Issues 
may  involve  incompatible  territorial  claims  and  opposing  ideological  stands.  Conflict- 
issues  are  therefore  the  salient  reference  points  for  most  interstate  conflict  behavior. 
Their  identification  gives  analytic  cohesion  to  what  otherwise  frequently  appear  to 
be  random  and  uninter pretable  conflict-actions.  Incompatible  issues  positions,  in 
conjunction  perhaps  with  hostile  national  predispositions,  may  lead  to  conflict-actions 
where  the  ultimate  form  is  the  use  of  military  force.  A variety  of  threatening  acts 
may  precede  the  use  of  military  force,  but  not  necessarily  in  a step-by-step  escala- 
tory  fashion.  K.  J.  Holsti  has  listed  some  common  forms  of  conflict  actions: 

1 . protest  notes 

2.  denials  and  accusations 

3.  calling  ambassadors  home  for  "consultations" 

4.  *'■  ithdrawal  of  ambassador  assigned  to  the  country's  capital 

5.  threat  of  "serious  consequences"  if  certain  actions  by  the 
opponent  do  not  cease 

6.  threat  of  limited  or  total  economic  boycott  or  embargo 

7.  extensive  official  denunciation  of  the  opponent;  propa- 
ganda at  home  and  abroad 

8.  application  of  limited  or  total  economic  boycott  or  embargo 

9.  formal  break  of  diplomatic  relations 

10.  exemplary  nonviolent  military  actions  - alerts,  cancelling 
leaves,  partial  or  full  mobiliation 

11.  harassment  or  closing  of  travel  and  communication  between 
the  antagonists'  citizens 


"Ibid. 
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12.  formal  blockades 

13.  exemplary  limited  use  of  force;  reprisals 

14.  war  - of  which  there  may  be  a great  variety  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  objectives,  level  of 
force,  geographic  scope,  and  so  forth.* 

(U)  The  importance  of  analyzing  forms  of  interstate  conflict  beha- 
vior lies  in  the  evidence  that  international  crises  are  unlikely  to  occur  unless  pre- 
ceded by  a history  of  conflict  actions.** ***  In  other  words,  the  existence  of  conflict 
behavior  appears  to  be  a necessary,  although  not  sufficient,  condition  for  the  oc- 
currence of  a crisis.  Analysis  of  the  history  and  severity  of  interstate  convict  be- 
havior should  therefore  provide  us  with  a rough  measure  of  the  "criticality1  of  in- 
terstate relations. 

(U)  By  assigning  appropriate  scale  values,  or  "severity  measures,  " to 
the  conflict  continuum,  the  analyst  may  attempt  to  systematically  evaluate  nations 
in  terms  of  their  relative  exposure  to  threat. 

3.0  OPERATIONALIZATION  OF  COMPARATIVE  THREAT  ASSESSMENT 

3.1  CONFLICT-ISSUE  ANALYSIS 

(U)  In  attempting  to  develop  a systematic  and  explicit  cross-national 
measure  of  interstate  conflict,  this  study  has  relied  heavily  upon  the  issue-conflict 
action  framework  proposed  by  Holsti  and  others.  One  hundred  and  twenty-six  inter- 
state conflict-issues  were  identified  and  assessed  for  their  "criticality"  in  terms  of 
a fourteen-year  history  (1961-1973)  of  relevant  conflict-actions  between  the  primary 
parties  to  the  issue.  ** 


* Holsti,  p.  457.  See  also  Charles  A.  McClelland's  conflict-cooperation 
classification  scheme  as  developed  in  the  World  Event  Interaction  Survey  (WEIS)  project. 

**lbid,  pp.  450-451. 

***The  selection  of  relevant  issues  relied  heavily  on  the  CASA  study 
USMC  Projected  Tactical  Threat  Envelopes,  1972—1 990(U),  Contract  No.  M00027-72-C- 
0020.  (Secret  NOFORN)  CASA,  Falls  Church,  Va.,  1974. 
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(U)  Three  criteria  limited  the  number  of  issues  selected  for  study. 

First,  it  was  decided  to  study  only  those  issues  that  had  involved  the  use  or  threat 
of  military  force.  Second,  the  use  or  threat  of  force  had  to  have  occurred  in  the 
1961-1973  time  frame.  The  latter  restriction  was  arbitrary  and  largely  determined 
by  data  availability.  Third,  since  the  focus  of  the  study  is  primarily  on  the  prob- 
lem of  local  disturbances,  only  dyadic  conflict  issues  were  considered.  Thus,  for 
instance,  region-wide  issues  such  as  NATO  vs  Warsaw  Pact  were  eliminated  from 
consideration.  To  some  extent,  of  course,  this  required  a certain  degree  of  arbi- 
trariness. For  instance,  many  would  take  issue  with  this  study's  operationalization 
of  the  Middle  East  conflict  as  a series  of  bilateral  conflicts  involving  Israel,  rather 
than  an  interdependent  regional  dispute.  Compromise  was  required,  however,  in  order 
to  develop  a country-by-country  threat  evaluation. 

(U)  Table  2-1  lists  the  126  conflict  issues  identified  for  study,  the 
primary  parties,  and  the  principal  foci  of  contention. 
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TABLE  2-1.  IDENTIFIED  CONFLICT  ISSUES  (U) 


ISSUE 


I.D. 

PRIMARY  PARTIES 

FOCUS  OF  CONTENTION 

001 

Israel 

- Jordan 

Mutual  territorial  integrity 

002 

Israel 

- Saudi  Arabia 

Political  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity 
of  Israel 

003 

Israel 

- Morocco 

Territorial  integrity  of  Israel 

004 

Israel 

- Libya 

Political  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity 
of  Israel 

005 

Israel 

- Syria 

Mutual  territorial  integrity  and  Syrian  denial 
of  Israeli  political  sovereignty 

006 

Israel 

- Iraq 

Political  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity 
of  Israel 

007 

Israel 

- Algeria 

Political  Sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity 
of  Israel 

008 

Israel 

- Lebanon 

Lebanese  control  over  Palestinian  guerrillas 

009 

Israel 

- Egypt 

Mutual  territorial  integrity 

010 

Saudi 

Arabia  - 

Oman 

Saudi  claim  on  Buraimi  oasis 

Oil 

Saudi 

Arabia  - 

Syria 

Conflicting  ideological  postures 

012 

Saudi 

Arabia  - 

Iraq 

Iraqi  territorial  claims  in  Persian  Gulf 

013 

Saudi 

Arabia  - 

Iran 

Conflicting  claims  on  Persian  Gulf  median 
line,  and  opposing  regional  control  aspirations 

014 

Saudi 

Arabia  - 

Eg/pt 

Conflicting  regional  control  aspirations 

015 

Saudi  Arabia  - 
Yemen 

South 

South  Yemeni  sponsorship  of  peninsular  sub- 
ve  rsion 

016 

Saudi 

Arabia  - 

Yemen 

Saudi  political  control  aspirations 

2- 
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ISSUE 

I.D. 


TABLE  2-1.  IDENTIFIED  CONFLICT  ISSUES  (U)  (Cont'd.) 


PRIMAR>  PARTIES 


FOCUS  OF  CONTENTION 


Saudi  Arabia  - United  Saudi  claim  on  Buraimi  oasis 
Arab  Emirates 


Iran  - Egypt 


- Lebanon 


- Kuwait 


Iran  - Bahrain 


Conflicting  regional  control  aspirations 

Lebanese  harboring  of  Iranian  dissidents 

Conflicting  territorial  claims  in  Persian  Gulf 

Iraqi  claim  on  Khuzistan  province,  and  con- 
flicting  navigation  claims  on  Shatt  al-Arab 
waterway 

Iranian  claim  on  Bahrain 


Iran  - United  Arab 
Emirates 

Kuwait  - South  Yemen 


Kuwait  - Egypt 
Kuwait  - Iraq 


South  Yemen  - Oman 


Iranian  claim  on  Persian  Gulf  Islands 


South  Yemeni  sponsorship  of  "NLF  for  Arab 
Gulf"  subversion 

Egyptian  regional  control  aspirations 

Conflicting  territorial  claims  in  Persian  Gulf 

South  Yemeni  claims  on  Kuria  Muria  islands 
and  Dhofar  region 


South  Yemen  - Yemen  Conflicting  ideological  postures 


Yemen  - Egypt 

United  Arab  Emirates 
Qatar 

Qatar  - Bahrain 


Egyptian  regional  control  aspirations 
Conflicting  border  claims 


Conflicting  border  claims 


Sharjah  - Al  Quwain  Conflicting  claims  on  Abu  Musa  island 


ONClKSiFED 
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TABLE  2-1.  IDENTIFIED  CONFLICT  ISSUES  (U)  (Cont'd.) 


ISSUE 

I.D. 

PRIMARY  PARTIES 

FOCUS  OF  CONTENTION 

033 

Sharjah  - Fujairah 

Conflicting  territorial  claims 

034 

Iraq  - Tunisia 

Conflicting  ideological  postures 

035 

Iraq  - Jordan 

Conflicting  ideological  postures 

036 

Syria  - Egypt 

Conflicting  ideological  postures 

037 

Syria  - Morocco 

Conflicting  ideological  postures 

038 

Syria  - Tunisia 

Conflicting  ideological  postures 

039 

Syria  - Jordan 

Conflicting  ideological  postures,  and  Palestinian 
guerrilla  control 

040 

Syria  - Lebanon 

Conflicting  ideological  postures,  and  Palestinian 
guerrilla  control 

041 

Egypt  - Libya 

Conflicting  ideological  postures,  and  regional 
control  aspirations 

042 

Egypt  - Tunisia 

Conflicting  ideological  postures 

043 

Egypt  - Sudan 

Egyptian  regional  control  aspirations 

044 

Egypt  - Jordan 

Palestinian  guerrilla  control 

045 

Libya  - Morocco 

Conflicting  ideological  postures 

046 

Libya  - Sudan 

Libyan  support  for  Uganda 

047 

Lebanon  - Jordan 

Control  over  Palestinian  guerrilla  movement 

048 

Morocco  - Algeria 

Moroccan  claim  on  Tindouf  region 

049 

Morocco  - Tunisia 

Conflicting  territorial  claims  on  Mauritania 

050 

Morocco  - Spain 

Morrccan  claim  on  Spanish  Sahara 

TABLE  2-1.  IDENTIFIED  CONFLICT  ISSUES  (U)  (Cont'd.) 


L 


. 


» 


I 


T 

ISSUE 

I.D. 

PRIMARY  PARTIES 

r 

051 

Algeria  - Tunisia 

i 

052 

Ethiopia  - Somalia 

« 

053 

Ethiopia  - Kenya 

1 

054 

Ethiopia  - Sudan 

r 

055 

Somalia  - Kenya 

"1 

mm 

956 

Kenya  - Uganda 

I 

057 

Uganda  - Sudan 

r 

058 

Uganda  - Tanzania 

059 

Tanzania  - Malawi 

£ 

060 

Malawi  - Mozambique 

I 

061 

Zambia  - Portugal 

I 

062 

Zambia  - South  Africa 

063 

Zambia  - Rhodesia 

X 

064 

Zaire  - Congo 

T 

C65 

Zaire  - Burundi 

t* 

066 

Zaire  - Rwanda 

1 

067 

Rwanda  - Burundi 

1 

068 

Niger  - Dahomey 

069 

Ghana  - Togo 

I 


FOCUS  OF  CONTENTION 

Conflicting  ideological  postures 

Somali  claim  on  Eritrea 

Conflicting  border  claims 

Mutual  harboring  of  dissidents 

Somali  claim  on  North  Frontier  District 

Conflicting  ideological  postures 

Uganda  harboring  of  Sudanese  dissidents 

Tanzanian  support  for  Uganda  exile  subversion 

Malawi  border  claim  an  Lake  Malawi  (Nyasa) 

Malawi  support  for  anti-Portugurse  insurgency 

Zambian  support  for  Angola  and  Mozambique 
insurgencies 

Zambian  support  for  anti -apartheid  movement 
Zambian  support  for  Rhodesian  insurgency 
Conflicting  ideological  pastures 
Zaire  harboring  of  Burundi  dissidents 
Zaire  harboring  of  Rwanda  dissidents 
Conflicting  support  for  ethiic  minorities 
Conflicting  border  claims  aiong  Niger  River 
Togo  claims  on  former  British  Togoland 


\ 
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TADLE  2-1.  IDENTIFIED  CONFLICT  ISSUES  (U)  (Cont'd.) 

ISSUE 


LD. 

PRIMARY  PARTIES 

FOCUS  OF  CONTENTION 

070 

Ghana  - Upper  Volta 

Conflicting  ideological  postures 

071 

Ghana  - Guinea 

Conflicting  ideological  postures 

072 

Guinea  - Ivor/  Coast 

Conflicting  ideological  postures 

073 

Portuguese  Guinea  - 
Senegal 

Senegalese  territorial  claims  and  support 
for  anti-Portuguese  insurgency 

074 

Portuguese  Guinea  - 
Guinea 

Guinease  territorial  claims  and  support  for 
anti-Portuguese  insurgency 

075 

Mali  - Senegal 

Conflicting  border  claims 

076 

Mali  - Mauritania 

Mali  claim  on  Hodh  region 

077 

Senegal  - Gambia 

III -defined  border 

078 

South  Africa  - Botswana 

South  African  economic  control 

079 

South  Africa  - Lesotho 

South  African  economic  con  rol 

080 

Morocco  - Mauritania 

Morrocan  border  claims 

081 

India  - Pakistan 

Status  of  Kashmir 

082 

India  - China 

Conflicting  border  claims  in  Ladakh  and  Bhutan 
Sikkim  regions 

083 

Pakistan  - Afghanistan 

Afghan  claim  on  Baluchistan  and  Pathan  ter- 
ritories 

084 

Burma  - China 

Chinese  support  for  dissident  minorities 

085 

Cambodia  - Thailand 

Thai  claim  on  Koh  Kong  Province 

086 

Cambodia  - S.  Vietnam 

Cambodian  claim  on  Gulf  of  Siam  islands,  and 
conflicting  border  claims 

TABLE  2-1.  IDENTIFIED  CONFLICT  ISSUES  (U)  (Cont'd.) 


ISSUE 

I.D. 

087 

088 

089 

090 

091 

092 

093 

094 

095 

096 

097 

098 

099 

100 
101 
102 


PRIMARY  PARTIES  FOCUS  OF  CONTENTION 

Cambodia  - N.  Vietnam  North  Vietnamese  support  for  Cambodian 

insurgency 

N.  Vietnam  - Laos  North  Vietnamese  support  for  Laotian 

insurgency 

N.  Vietnam  - S.  Vietnam  Vietnamese  political  and  territorial  status 

N.  Vietnam  - USA  Vietnamese  political  and  territorial  status 

Malaysia  - Indonesia  Indonesian  claims  on  Sabah,  Sarawak,  and 

North  Borneo 


Malaysia  - Philippines 
China  - Soviet  Union 

China  - Mongolia 
China  - Macao 
China  - Hong  Kong 
China  - Taiwan 
China  - Japan 

China  - USA 

China  - Indonesia 
Japan  - Soviet  Union 
Japan  - Soviet  Union 


Philippine  claim  on  Sabah 

Chinese  claims  on  Amur  - Ussuri  and  Sinkiang 
border  regions,  and  conflicting  ideological 
postures 

Chinese  border  claims 

Chinese  claim  on  Macao  sovereignty 

Chinese  claim  on  Hong  Kong  sovereignty 

Chinese  claim  on  Taiwan  as  "lost  province" 

Conflicting  claims  on  Senkaku  Islands,  and 
Chinese  concern  with  Japanese  "resurgent 
militarism" 

Conflicting  regional  control  aspirations,  and 
U.S.  support  for  Taiwan 

Status  of  Chinese  minority  in  Indonesia 

Fisheries  dispute 

Soviet  rejection  of  U.S.  - Japanese  military 
alliance 
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TABLE  2-1.  IDENTIFIED  CONFLICT  ISSUES  (U)  (Cont'd.) 

ISSUE 


I.D. 

PRIMARY  PARTIES 

FOCUS  OF  CONTENTION 

103 

Japan  - Soviet  Union 

Japanese  claim  on  Kurile  islands 

104 

Japan  - Taiwan 

Conflicting  claims  on  Senkaku  islands  and 
Japanese  recognition  of  China 

105 

Japan  - South  Korea 

Conflicting  territorial  waters  claims 

106 

S.  Korea  - N.  Korea 

Conflicting  ideological  postures  and  re-uni- 
fication demands 

107 

USA  - Ecuador 

USA  fishing  rights 

108 

USA  - Peru 

USA  fishing  rights 

109 

USA  - Panama 

Canal  Zone  jurisdiction 

no 

USA  - Cuba 

Cuban  suoporf  fcr  hemispheric  subversion 

111 

Honduras  - El  Salvador 

Economic  and  population  pressures  in  El 
Salvador 

112 

Honduras  - Nicaragua 

Conflicting  border  claims 

113 

Guyana  - Surinam 

Guyanan  border  claims 

114 

Guyana  - Venezuela 

Conflicting  border  claims 

115 

Venezuela  - CuLa 

Cuban  support  for  Venezuelan  subversion 

116 

Guatemala  - British 
Honduras 

Guatemalan  territorial  claim  or*,  iritish 
Honduras 

117 

Argentina  - Chile 

Conflicting  claims  over  Deception  island, 
Palena  area,  and  Beagle  Channel  islands 

118 

Argentina  - Uruguay 

Conflicting  claims  over  Uruguay  River  islands 

119 

Argentina  - Paraguay 

Paraguayan  claim  on  Parana  River  navigation 
rights 
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ISSUE 

I.D. 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 


TABLE  2-1.  IDENTIFIED  CONFLICT  ISSUES  (U)  (Cont'd.) 


PRIMARY  PARTIES 

FOCUS  OF  CONTENTION 

Argentina  - United 
Kingdom 

Argentine  claim  on  Falkland  Islands 

Brazil  - Paraguay 

Conflicting  claims  over  Guaira  Falls, 
Parana  River 

Bolivia  - Chile 

Use  of  Lauca  River  water,  and  Bolivian  access 
to  Pacific  Ocean 

Dominican  Republic  - 
Haiti 

Mutual  support  for  exiled  dissidents 

United  Kingdom  - 
Iceland 

United  Kingdom  fishing  rights 

Turkey  - Cyprus 

Status  of  Turkish  minority  on  Cyprus 

Turkey  - Greece 

Cyprus  status,  and  conflicting  territorial  waters 

claims 


126 
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THE  CONFLICT  CONTINUUM 

(U)  Once  the  pertinent  conflict  issues  had  been  identified,  a two- 
dimensional  accounting  matrix  was  employed  to  describe  them  in  terms  of  conflict 
activities  over  time.  Associated  with  the  conflict  continuum  a conflict  intensity 
ratio  scale  was  constructed  in  order  ro  make  the  initially  qualitative  conflict  de- 
scription amenable  to  mathematical  manipulation. 

(U)  Across  the  columns,  23  categories  of  conflict-interaction  were 
identified  which  were  believed  to  be  a representative  sample  of  the  possible  uni- 
verse of  interstate  conflict  activities.  As  displayed  in  Table  2-2,  categories 
ranged  from  verbal  "criticisms"  and  "accusations"  to  "v  -r." 

(U)  Most  of  the  23  categories  are  self-explanatory  and  do  not  re- 
quire elaboration.  Exceptions  are  the  definitions  of  "Armed  Border  Incident, 

"Military  Clash  in  Crisis  Environment,"  "Sustained  Attack"  and  "War." 

(U)  These  four  categories  added  precision  to  the  concept  of  armed 
conflict  in  terms  of  the  relative  severity  of  interactions.  The  attempt  was  made  to 
take  into  consideration  the  duration,  intensity  and  political  context  in  which  the 
military  confrontation  occurred.  Admittedly,  the  categories  are  imprecise  and 
require  judgments  on  the  part  of  the  coders,  but  a number  of  criteria  were  helpful 
in  determining  where  on  the  conflict  continuum  a particular  event  should  be  placed. 

(U)  A border  confrontation  characterized  as  "isolated"  or  lacking 
apparent  central  governmental  direction,  and  occurring  in  the  context  of  a "routine" 
relationship,  was  defined  as  an  "Armed  Border  Incident."  An  event  was  identified 
as  a "Military  Clash  in  Crisis  Environment"  if  central  direction  was  apparent,  the 
confrontation  involved  the  use  of  relatively  high  fire-power  weapons,  and  it  occurred 
in  a "crisis  environment."  (A  crisis  as  used  here  involves:  1)  prior  existence  of 

a conflict  relationship,  2)  rapid  response  time,  3)  perceived  high  threat,  and  4)  wide- 
spread awareness.*)  If  the  incident  lasted  over  24  hours,  and  the  objectives  were 
limited,  it  was  considered  a "Sustained  Attack."  If,  in  addition,  mobilization  had 

*$ee  Charles  F.  Hermann,  "International  Crisis  as  a Situational  Vari- 
able." James  N.  Rosenau,  ed.,  International  Politics  and  Foreign  Policy,  rev.  ed. 
(New  York,  N.Y.:  The  Free  Press,  1969),  pp.  416-417. 
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1) 

2) 

3) 

4) 

5) 

6) 

7) 

8) 

9) 

10) 
ID 
12) 

13) 

14) 

15) 

16) 

17) 

18) 

19) 

20) 
21) 
22) 
23) 


TABLE  2-2.  CONFLICT  CONTINUUM  (U) 

Criticize,  accuse,  demand,  reject 
Arrest  and  detain  opponent's  nationals 
Expel  opponent's  nationals 
Reduce  or  restrict  trade 
Cancel  official  visit 
Suspend  credit 

Anti-foreign  demonstration,  riot 
Boycott  meeting 
Recall  ambassador 
Trade  ban 

Seize  opponent's  property 
Expel  opponent's  ambassador 
Suspend  diplomatic  relations 

Threat  with  specific  sanctions,  not  including  armed  attack 

Armed  border  incident 

Military  maneuver 

Non-specific  threat  of  attack 

Close  border 

Break  diplomatic  relations 
Mobilization/troop  movement 
Military  clash  in  crisis  environment 
Sustained  attack 
War 


taken  place,  and  the  bulk  of  a nation's  armed  forces  participated  in  the  conflict, 
the  category  "War"  was  employed. 

(U)  The  general  guidelines,  then,  involved  a special  concern  for 
how  widespread  the  conflict  activity  was,  the  character  and  amount  of  weapons 
used,  the  role  of  the  central  authority  in  directing  the  violence,  and  the  political 
environment  in  which  it  took  place. 

^’J)  It  is  recognized  that  the  process  of  collapsing  the  full  universe 
of  interstate  conflict  behavior  into  23  categories  required  a number  of  arbitrary  de- 
cisions at  the  expense  of  losing  possibly  important  details.  For  instance,  the  sever- 
ity of  a suspension  of  diplomatic  relations  is  unlikely  to  be  a constant,  a, id  will  be 
affected  by  which  nation-states  do  the  rupturing.  Few  v,ould  deny  that  the  impli- 
cations of  a suspension  between  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  Union  are  likely  to  be  much 
more  serious  than  a similar  event  between,  say,  two  Latin  American  countries. 

(U)  Broad  categories  such  as  "Anti-Foreign  Demonstration"  and 
'War"  implied  further  compromise.  The  number  of  participants  in  a demonstration, 
its  duration,  and  perhaps  the  number  of  casualties  are  probably  important  case-by- 
case controlling  parameters.  Rather  similar  considerations  are  involved  ir  evaluat- 
ing the  severity  of  "War." 

(U)  The  defense  of  the  actual  procedure  followed  rests  on  three 
principal  arguments.  First,  available  resources  did  not  permit  explicit  consideration 
of  the  various,  otherwise  desirable,  parameters  mentioned  above.  Given  the  ob- 
jective of  the  conflict  portion  of  the  study  (i.e.,  to  develop  a general  model  cor 
comparative  interstate  threat  assessment),  it  was  felt  that  use  of  time  and  resources 
to  collect  and  incorporate  the  additional  required  dota,  would  not  be  cost-effective. 
Second,  the  comparative  assessment  of  interstate  threat  levels  is  approached  from 
the  perspective  of  the  particular  countries  involved.  In  other  words,  the  study  is 
interested  in  defining  the  levels  of  threat  that  the  conflicting  countries  themselves 
are  exposed  to  — not  their  implications  to  U.S.  security.  Given  this  orientation, 
the  failure  to  make  the  interaction  categories  more  sensitive  to  the  identity  of  the 
particular  parties  involved,  seems  acceptable.  Namely,  there  is  no  empirical 


evidence  to  believe  that  a suspension  of  diplomatic  relations  between,  say,  Burundi 
and  Rwanda  is  not  as  critical  to  their  particular  relationship  as  a similar  event 
between  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  Union  is  to  theirs. 

Third,  earlier  mention  was  made  that  a crisis  is  unlikely  to  occur 
unless  preceded  by  "lower- level"  conflict  interactions.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
the  outbreak  of  "War,"  which  is  one  way  that  a crisis  may  be  "resolved."  In  a 
sense,  therefore,  the  "seriousness"  of  a particular  "War"  is  inflated  in  part  by  the 
variety  of  conflict-interactions  that  preceded  it.  No  doubt,  most  observers  would 
agree  that  the  1965  Indo-Pakistan  War  was  mare  "serious"  than  the  1969  "Soccer  War," 
if  only  because  the  former  involved  major  powers,  large  armed  forces,  and  higher 
casualty  rates.  One  could  also  base  such  an  assessment  on  the  fact  that  the  1965 
war,  unlike  the  "Soccer  War,"  involved  the  explosion  af  long-standing  cultural 
and  religious  antagonisms  reflected  in  a long  history  of  virtually  uninterrupted  con- 
flict behavior.  In  short,  n comparative  evaluation  of  war  "seriousness"  is  likely  to 
be  implicitly  based  on  the  history  of  tensions  surrounding  it.  It  is  believed  that 
the  accounting  scheme  used  in  this  study  will  reflect  this  factor. 

3.3  FREQUENCY  VERSUS  VARIETY 

(U)  Following  selection  of  the  appropriate  twenty-three  conflict- 
interaction  categories,  the  data-colkctfon  process  was  initiated.  Prior  to  that, 
however,  a major  conceptual  issue  needed  to  be  resolved.  Namely,  should  conflict- 
interactions  be  accounted  for  using  frequency  of  events  or  scaled  variety  of  events? 
A number  of  leading  theorists  in  the  field  of  international  relations  have  argued  the 
former,  asserting  that  the  quantity  of  certain  types  of  interaction  is  the  most  reli- 
able, if  not  the  single  most  important  indicator  cf  the  quality  of  interstate  behavior.* 
Others  have  focuied  on  the  importance  of  qualitative  conflict  "thresholds"  whose 
crossing  moves  a conflict  into  the  next,  more  intense  conflict  stage.**  Instead  of 

*McClelland,  Charles  A,  et  al.,  The  Management  and  Analysis  af 
International  Ever  t Data:  A Computerized  System  tor  Monitoring  and  Projecting 

Event  Flows,  University  of  Southern  California,  Las  An  gelos,  California,  1971 . 

**Lincoln  P.  Bloomfield  and  Amelia  C.  Leiss,  Controlling  Small  Wats- 
A Strategy  for  the  1970‘s,  Alfred  A.  Knop,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  1969. 
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operationalizing  the  "state"  of  interstate  conflict  behavior  in  terms  of  the  frequency 
of  specific  types  of  interaction,  the  second  group  of  analysts  stresses  the  critical 
importance  of  what  Rosenau  has  called  the  "convention-breaking"  character  of  single 
types  of  interaction.*  In  essence,  therefore,  the  importance  of  frequency  of  inter- 
action is  downgraded  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  really  the  initial,  "threshold- crossing 
action  that  occasions  a qualitative  change  in  opposing  parties'  relat'ons,  their  respec- 
tive expectations  and  perceptions  of  one  another,  and  apparent  intentions.  With 
precedent  established,  participants  will  tend  to  adjust  to  the  new  relationship,  the 
second  occurrence  of  the  same  type  of  event  will  be  less  earth-shaking  and  the 
"unconventional"  will  have  become  "conventional."  As  Rosenau  put  it,  "Persistent 
patterns  of  behavior...  have  a way  of  establishing  their  own  legitimacy,  irrespec- 
tive of  their  illegitimacy  when  they  originate."**  In  actuality,  qualitative  escalation 
of  c conflict  is  probably  a function  of  both:  frequency  of  interaction  and  conven- 

tion-breaking single  events.  No  doubt,  for  instance,  the  frequency  of  armed  bor- 
der incidents  is  an  important  indicator  of  the  severity  of  interstate  conflict  behavior, 
as  is  the  occurrence  of  the  initial  incident.  In  sum,  both  approaches  are  based  on 
valid  considerations,  and  while  it  wold  be  preferable  to  integrate  both,  again,  time 
and  resource  constraints  compelled  the  study  team  to  settle  for  one,  in  this  case  the 
scaled  single-event  method. 


3.4  SCALING 

(U)  Once  the  decision  had  been  made  to  operationalize  conflict 
intensity  in  terms  of  a continuum  of  single  threshold-crossing  events,  it  became 
necessary  to  define  a quantitative  intensity  scale  suitable  to  explicit  cross-compari 
son  of  identified  conflict  issues.  Careful  consideration  of  various  scaling  methods 
proposed  in  the  relevant  literature  led  to  adoption  of  a modified  version  of  Corson's 
Conflict-Cooperation  Intensity  Scale  as  most  suitable  to  the  present  undertaking.*** 

*James  N.  Rosenau,  The  Scientific  Study  of  Foreign  Policy.  The 
Free  Press,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1971,  p.  ’£fl.  1 1 he  author  used  the  term  in  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  concept  of  "intervention."] 

**lbid.,  p.  292. 

***Walter  H.  Corson,  "Conflict  and  Cooperation  in  East-West  Relations," 
unpublished  memo,  University  of  Michigan,  1970. 
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The  modification  involved  two  steps.  First,  since  the  study's  singular  concern  was 
with  conflict  intensity,  no  consideration  wa*  given  to  the  cooperative  segment  ot 
the  Corson  scale.  Second,  since  this  study's  sample  of  conflict  actions  was  sub- 
stantially smaller  than  the  one  used  by  Corson  (23  as  opposed  to  54)  the  latter  was 
carefully  examined  in  order  to  select  out  the  matching,  scaled  actions.  The  re- 
sulting scale  values  for  twenty-three  conMictual  actions  are  displayed  below  in 
Tablo  2-3. 

3.5  THE  DATA 

(U)  The  principal  data  source  used  was  the  Deadline  Data  file.* 

This  reference  tool  consists  of  a nation-by-nation  chronological  ordering  of  inter- 
national and  domestic  events,  and  is  up-dated  regularly.  While  a sufficiently  com- 
plete record  of  events  is  available  from  approximately  1960,  the  quantity  of 
notations  increases  the  more  recent  the  time  frame.  Where  Deadline  Data  appearec 
lacking  in  data,  either  geographically  or  temporally,  additional  sources  were  con- 
sulted. 

(U)  The  data  sources  were  carefully  analyzed  in  order  to  match  spe- 
cific events  to  twenty-three  generalized  conflict-interaction  categories.  Periodic 
inter-coder  reliability  checks  were  performed  that  assured  consistency  of  categorization 

(U)  Thirteen  years  of  data,  from  1961  through  1973,  were  collected 
and  recorded.  The  controlling  factor  in  selecting  1961  as  the  initial  collection  year 
was  availability  of  sufficient  data. 

4.0  CONFLICT  INTENSITY  SCORING  PROCEDURES 

(U)  Computation  of  conflict  intensity  scores  for  each  of  the  126 
issues  of  interest  involved  two  steps:  first,  annual  (1961  through  1973)  scores  were 

computed  by  summing  up  the  scaled  conflict  activities  for  each  of  the  thirteen  years 
in  question.  Next,  annual  cumulative  intensity  scores  were  calculated  with  the  use 

♦Deadline  Data  on  World  Affairs.  (Weekly  subscription  reference 
service)  OMS,  Inc.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
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TABLE  2-3.  CONFLICT  INTENSITY  RATIO  SCALE  (U)* 
Conflict  Actions 

War 

Sustained  Attack 

Militar/  Clash  in  Crisis  Environment 
Break  D'plomatic  Relations 
Mobil izalionAroop  Movement 
Close  Border 

Non-Specific  Threat  of  Attack 
Military  Maneuver 
Suspend  Diplomatic  Relations 
Armed  Border  Incident 

Threat  with  Specific  Sanctions,  not  including  attack 

Expel  Opponent's  Ambassador 

Seize  Opponent's  Property 

Trade  Ban 

Recall  Ambassador 

Boycott  Meeting 

Anti-Foreign  Demonstration 

Suspend  Credit 

Cancel  official  Visit 

Reduce  or  Restrict  Trade 

Expel  Opponent's  Nationals 

Arrest  and  Detain  Opponent's  Nationals 

Criticize,  Accuse,  Demcr.d,  Reject 


Intensity 

Ratio 

“500.0 

400.0 

725.0 
82.0 
80.0 

54.0 

53.0 

50.0 

50.0 

38.0 

30.0 

25.0 

20.0 
18.0 

14.0 

12.0 
10.0 

9.0 

5.0 
4 0 
2.9 
2.4 

1.0 


*As  Adapted  from  Walter  H.  Corson 


of  a "conflict  obsolescence"  rote.  The  rationale  for  its  use,  and  the  particular 
techniques  employed  are  elaborated  upon  in  thy  vollowing  text. 


4.1  CONFLICT  OBSOLESCENCE 

(U)  Current  behavior  patterns  are  perhaps  as  much  the  captive  of 
past  experience  as  they  are  structured  by  the  pressing  demands  of  today.  Nation-states 
base  the  size  of  their  defense  budgets  not  only  upon  the  perceived  character  of  the 
threat  today,  but  also  with  reference  to  its  character  two,  three,  cr  even  more 
years  ago.  At  the  same  time,  the  historical  level  of  threat  is  probably  not  given 
as  much  weight  as  the  current  level.  The  shocking  "convention-breaking"  event  of 
1961  has  probably  been  largely  reduced  to  memory  in  1973.  Thus,  for  'nstance, 
the  1968  Warsaw  Pact  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  has  had  a progressively  reduced 
impact  on  the  annual  NATO  defense  debate. 

(U)  The  amount  of  time  elapsed,  in  other  words,  has  a de -grading, 
impact  on  the  importance  initially  attached  to  an  event.  A conflict  issue  which 
at  one  time  may  have  been  "hot"  in  terms  of  ongoing  conflict-interaction  may  be- 
come obsolescent  over  time.  The  overall  seriousness  of  a conflict-issue  was  there- 
fore thought  to  be  a function  of  (1)  the  "real-time"  intensity  or  "value"  of  current, 
ongoing  conflict-interaction,  plus  (2)  the  de-graded  intensity  of  past  conflict-inter- 
action. 

(U)  Assuming  the  validity  of  the  concept,  the  question  arises,  how 
rapidly  or  slowly  are  past  events  de-graded?  How  long  does  it  take  for  events  to 
be  reduced  to  mere  memories?  K.  J.  Holsti  has  observed  that  it  is  "almost  impossi- 
ble... to  determine  v/hen  a conflict  reaches  obsolescence."*  Most  likely,  the  half- 
life"  of  a historical  conflict  varies  with  its  past  intensity,  the  mutual  perceptions  of 
the  particular  parties  involved,  and  the  state  of  their  current  relationship.  It  is  not 
unreasonable  to  assume,  for  instance,  that  a predisposition  of  ethnic  or  religious  ani- 
mosity will  nave  a controlling  impact  on  the  longevity  of  past  conflict  behavior. 
Deep-seated,  historical  enmity  creates  distrust  and  suspicions— the  opponent's  actions 


* Holsti , p.  412. 
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are  "expected"  to  be  harmful,  and  his  past  behavior  is  used  as  a constant  reminder 
to  be  watchful.  Conversely,  if  a bilateral  relationship  substantially  lacks  this  hostile 
predisposition,  the  opponent's  past  behavior  is  more  likely  to  be  viewed  as  passing 
«.id  bounded  in  time.  It  may  be  parenthetically  observed  that  perhaps  the  essence 
of  East-West  detente  lies  in  this  shift  of  perspectives,  i.e.,  from  a mutual  history- 
driven  presumption  of  harmful  behavior  to  a belief  in  the  preeminence  of  the  present. 

(U)  Evidently,  therefore,  the  issue  context  is  probably  of  controlling 
importance  in  defining  individual  conflict-issue  obsolescence  rates.  All  the  same, 
considering  the  generalized  nature  of  the  study,  it  was  felt  that  derivation  of  an 
average  or  "standard"  obsolescence  rate  across  a large  number  of  cases  was  justifi- 
able and  relevant. 


4.2 


TECHNIQUES 


(U)  The  study  experimented  with  two  arbitrarily  defined,  non-linear 
obsolescence  rates  to  compute  the  de-graded  impact  of  past  conflict  behavior  on 
current  conflict  intensities.  A system  of  weighted  moving  averages  employing  weight 
constants  of  0.9  and  0.6,  respectively,  was  used  to  operationally  define  different 
obsolescence  rates.  The  relevant  formulas  were  as  follows: 


and 


1.0  (Vt)  +•  0.9  (Vt-1)  + 0.92  (Vt-2)  + 0.9^  (Vt-3)  + .. .0.912  (Vt-12) 
1.0  + 0.9  + 0.92  + 0.93  + ...0.9'2 


1.0  (Vt)  + 0-6  (Vt-1)  +•  0.62  (Vt-2)  + Q.63  (Vt-3)  + ...0.612  (Vt-12) 

72 


1.0  + 0.6  + 0 6*  + 0.65  + ...0.612 


Where  "Vt"  is  the  real-time  value,  or  intensity  of  the  conflict  in  1973,  and  "Vt-12" 
is  its  intensity  in  1961. 

(U)  Figure  2-1  displays  the  general  implications  of  the  two  different 
weighting  constants  for  a hypothetical  real-time  1961  conflict  value  of  100. 
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(U)  The  use  of  a 0.6  weighting  constant  produces  a substantially 
more  rapid  reduction  in  value  than  does  0.9.  Implicit  therefore  in  the  use  of  a 
0.9  constant  to  compute  conflict  end-values  is  the  assumption  of  a relatively  long- 

lasting  "lingering  effect"  of  past  conflict  interaction. 

(U)  Table  2-4  provides  a side-by-side  display  of  the  1973  cumula- 
tive v/eighted  average  conflict  scores  using  0.6  and  0.9  constants,  respectively. 

The  Appendix  contains  t.,c  annual  real-time  as  well  as  cumulatively  weighted 

average  conflict  scores  for  the  years  1961  through  1973. 

(U)  Having  computed  conflict  intensity  scores  across  126  issues, 

'he  next  task  was  to  assign  those  scores  to  the  appropriate  countries  in  order  to 
define  cross-national  threat  level  scores.  In  most  cases,  the  issue  scores  were 
simply  transferred  to  the  individual  actors  that  were  a party  to  the  issue.  Thus, 
where  th»  United  Kingdom  - Iceland  fishery  dispute  scored  76.9,  both  countries 
were  assigned  equivalent  threat  levels.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  an  actor  was 
a participant  in  multiple  issues,  it  was  assigned  the  highest  single  score  of  the  set. 
One  of  the  more  obvious  examples  is  the  case  of  Israel  which,  though  involved  in 
nine  separately  identified  disputes,  was  given  a single  threat  level  value  based 
upon  \a  involvement  with  Fgypt.  Table  2-5  displays  the  resulting  1973  threat  level 

scores  for  98  conflict  issue  participants. 
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TABLE  2-4 

CUMULATIVE  WEIGHTED  AVERAGE  CONFLICT  SCORES  1973 
USING  TWO  WEIGHT  CONSTANTS  (U) 


Issue 

I.D. 

Primary  Parties 

Conflict 
.6  Constant 

Scores 
.9  Constant 

001 

Israel  - Jordan 

359.72 

356.29 

002 

Israel  - Saudi  Arabia 

54.60 

60.63 

003 

Israel  - Morocco 

71.74 

63.23 

004 

Israel  - Libya 

84.47 

80.51 

005 

Israel  - Syria 

446.92 

468.28 

006 

Israel  - Iraq 

258.38 

186.45 

007 

Israel  - Algeria 

21.14 

67.59 

008 

Israel  - Lebanon 

452.11 

318.22 

009 

Israel  - Egypt 

646.47 

557.70 

010 

Saudi  Arabia  - Oman 

50.05 

50.37 

Oil 

Saudi  Arabia  - Syria 

7.25 

8.84 

012 

Saudi  Arabia  - Iraq 

33.32 

18.10 

013 

Saudi  Arabia  - Iran 

3.02 

7.68 

014 

Saudi  Arabia  - Egypt 

13.44 

72.36 

015 

Saudi  Arabia  - South  vemen 

46.41 

46.89 

016 

Saudi  Arabia  - Yemen 

58.43 

90.81 

017 

Saudi  Arabia  - United  Arab  Emirates 

.26 

.51 

018 

Iran  - Egypt 

15.22 

46.49 
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TABLE  2-4 

CUMULATIVE  WEIGHTED  AVERAGE  CONFLICT  SCORES  1973 
USING  TWO  WEIGHT  CONSTANTS  (U)  (Cont'd.) 


Issue 

I.D. 

Primary  Forties 

Conflict 
.6  Constant 

Scores 
.9  Constant 

019 

Iran  - Lebanon 

50.92 

36.62 

020 

Iran  - Kuwait 

.42 

.31 

02 1 

Iran  - Iraq 

112.37 

89.97 

022 

Iran  - Bahrein 

.21 

.64 

023 

Iran  - United  Arab  Emirates 

24.92 

23.18 

024 

Kuwait  - South  Yemen 

.28 

.47 

025 

Kuwait  - Egypt 

.70 

1.41 

026 

Kuwait  - Iraq 

73.32 

63.18 

027 

South  Yemen  - Oman 

76.20 

51.40 

028 

South  Yemen  - Yemen 

484.85 

293.24 

029 

Yemen  - Egypt 

25.41 

161.77 

030 

United  Arab  Emirates  - Qatar 

2.73 

2.30 

031 

Qatar  - Bahrein 

1.00 

1.00 

032 

Sharjah  - Ai  Quwain 

3.37 

3.81 

033 

Sharjah  - Fujaihra 

9.13 

4.59 

034 

Iraq  - Tunisia 

.55 

2.78 

035 

Iraq  - Jardcn 

19.20 

24.42 

036 

Syria  - Egypt 

4.39 

27.51 

037 

Syria  - Morocco 

17.79 

29.90 
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TABLE  2-4 

CUMULATIVE  WEIGHTED  AVERAGE  CONFLICT  SCORES  1973 
USING  TWO  WEIGHT  CONSTANTS  (U)  (Cont'd.) 


Issue 

I.D. 

Primary  Parties 

Conflict 
.6  Constant 

Scores 
.9  Constant 

038 

Syria  - Tunisia 

19.88 

31.01 

039 

Syria  - Jordan 

188.90 

191.84 

040 

Syria  - Lebanon 

109.06 

127.37 

041 

Egypt  - Libya 

4.65 

1.75 

042 

Egypt  - Tunisia 

3.52 

14.80 

043 

Egypt  - Sudan 

9.39 

8.50 

044 

Egypf  - Jordan 

118.22 

106.93 

045 

Libya  - Morocco 

27.46 

20.46 

046 

Libya  - Sudan 

5.45 

2.67 

047 

Lebanon  - Jordan 

2.31 

2.06 

048 

Morocco  - Algeria 

4.20 

47.77 

049 

Morocco  - Tunisia 

1.95 

15.37 

050 

Morocco  - Spain 

16.47 

13.71 

051 

Algeria  - Tunisia 

3.03 

8.40 

052 

Ethiopia  - Somalia 

7.26 

84.21 

053 

Ethiopia  - Kenya 

.16 

2.03 

054 

Ethiopia  - Sudan 

22.89 

33.85 

055 

Somalia  - Kenya 

8.88 

53.02 

056 

Kenya  - Uganda 

70.90 

27.32 
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TABLE  2-4 

CUMULATIVE  WEIGHTED  AVERAGE  CONFLICT  SCORES  1973 
USING  TWO  WEIGHT  CONSTANTS  (U)  (Cont'd.) 


Primary  Parties 
Uganda  - Sudan 
Uganda  - Tanzania 
Tanzania  - Malawi 
Malawi  - Mozambique 
Zambia  - Portugal 
Zambia  - South  Africa 
Zambia  - Rhodesia 
Zaire  - Congo 
Zaire  - Burundi 
Zaire  - Rwanda 
Rwanda  - Burundi 
Niger  - Dahomey 
Ghana  - Togo 
Ghana  - Upper  Volta 
Ghana  - Guinea 
Guinea  - Ivory  Coast 
Portuguese  Guinea  - Senegal 
Portuguese  Guinea  - Guinea 
Mali  - Senegal 


Conflict  Scores 


.6  Constant 

.9  Constant 

24.92 

34.33 

259.82 

148.34 

3.57 

18.20 

48.86 

18.41 

57.46 

76.93 

87.20 

76.12 

177.06 

151.76 

88.48 

113.64 

1.49 

13.67 

11.59 

27.34 

5.32 

41.98 

.48 

6.93 

2.42 

28.74 

1.94 

17.28 

52.27 

53.53 

6.32 

13.94 

49.38 

97.67 

40.81 

56.81 

s' 
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TABLE  2-4 

CUMULATIVE  WEIGHTED  AVERAGE  CONFLICT  SCORES  1973 
USING  TWO  WEIGHT  CONSTANTS  (U)  (Contd.) 


Conflict 

Scores 

Issue 

I.D. 

Primary  Parties 

.6  Constant 

.9  Constant 

Mali  - Mauritania 

.31 

0.48 

076 

077 

Senegal  - Gambia 

9.74 

10.35 

South  Africa  - Botswana 

61  64 

47.14 

078 

079 

South  Africa  - Lesotho 

53.99 

50.78 

Morocco  - Mauritania 

15.54 

40.07 

080 

271.83 

India  - Pakistan 

251.94 

081 

120.55 

India  - China 

18.54 

082 

083 

Pakistan  - Afghanistan 

21.97 

31.98 

Burma  - China 

6.06 

17.04 

084 

40.09 

Cambodia  - Thailand 

8.23 

085 

78.70 

Cambodia  - South  Vietnam 

17.92 

086 

294.72 

Cambodia  - North  Vietnam 

462.71 

087 

North  Vietnam  - Laos 

200.40 

352.46 

088 

089 

North  Vietnam  - South  Vietnam 

408.44 

469.78 

North  Vietnam  - USA 

382 . 98 

509.46 

090 

13.82 

153.62 

Malaysia  - Indonesia 

091 

092 

Malaysia  - Philippines 

6.60 

28.67 

China  - Soviet  Union 

37.78 

67.84 

093 

China  - Mongolia 

40.13 

42.44 

094 

TABLE  2-4 

CUMULATIVE  WEIGHTED  AVERAGE  CONFLICT  SCORES  1973 
USING  TWO  WEIGHT  CONSTANTS  (U)  (Cont'd.) 


Issue 

I.D. 

Primary  Parties 

Conflict 
.6  Constant 

Scores 
.9  Constant 

095 

China 

- Macao 

4.85 

21.35 

096 

China 

- Hong  Kong 

46.68 

76.27 

097 

China 

- Taiwan 

194.04 

235.40 

098 

China 

- Japan 

68.73 

65.70 

099 

China 

- USA 

47.92 

119.73 

100 

China 

- Indonesia 

2.99 

14.02 

101 

Japan 

- Soviet  Union 

.06 

.56 

102 

Japan 

- Soviet  Union 

2.90 

11.34 

103 

Japan 

- Soviet  Union 

7.63 

4.21 

104 

Japan 

- Taiwan 

45.01 

21.76 

105 

Japan 

- South  Korea 

3.18 

15.20 

106 

South  Korea  - North  Korea 

185.62 

202.54 

107 

USA  ■ 

- Ecuador 

35.34 

30.43 

108 

USA  ■ 

- Peru 

37.50 

23.45 

109 

USA  ■ 

- Panama 

8.66 

19.97 

110 

USA 

- Cuba 

106.05 

133.23 

111 

Honduras  - El  Salvador 

114.40 

136.53 

112 

Honduras  - Nicaragua 

3.15 

8.cl 

113 

Guyana  - Surinam 

11.10 

23.83 

TABLE  2-4 

CUMULATIVE  WEIGHTED  AVERAGE  CONFLICT  SCORES  19/3 
USING  TWO  WEIGHT  CONSTANTS  (U)  (Cont'd.) 


Issue 

I.D. 

Primary  Parties 

Conflict 
.6  Constant 

Scores 
.9  Constant 

114 

Guyana  - Venezuela 

7.22 

14.37 

115 

Venezuela  - Cuba 

52.23 

63.06 

116 

Guatemala  - British  Honduras 

20.06 

22.05 

117 

Argentina  - Chile 

2.31 

12.38 

118 

Argentina  - Uruguay 

1.09 

1.85 

119 

Argentina  - Paraguay 

.13 

1.10 

120 

Argentina  - United  Kingdom 

1.09 

1.16 

121 

Brazil  - Paraguay 

1.49 

8.53 

122 

Bolivia  - Chile 

.95 

13.12 

123 

Dominican  Republic  - Haiti 

17.96 

29.79 

124 

United  Kingdom  - Iceland 

58.13 

26.92 

125 

Turkey  - Cyprus 

4.54 

33.11 

126 

Turkey  - Greece 

24.32 

42.73 

imoi 
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TABLE  2-5 

CROSS-NATIONAL  THREAT  LEVEL  SCORES  FOR  1973 
USING  TWO  WEIGHT  CONSTANTS  (U) 


Parties 

1973  Threat  Level 
.6  Constant 

Scores 

.9  Constant 

Israel 

646.47 

557.70 

Jordan 

359.72 

356.29 

Saudi  Arabia 

58.43 

90.81 

Morocco 

71.74 

63.23 

Libya 

84.47 

80.51 

Syria 

446.92 

468.28 

Iraq 

258.38 

186.45 

Algeria 

21.14 

67.59 

Lebanon 

452.11 

318.22 

Egypt 

646.47 

557.70 

Oman 

76.20 

51.40 

Iran 

112.37 

89.97 

South  Yemen 

484.85 

293.24 

Yemen 

484.84 

293.24 

United  Arab  Emirates 

24.92 

23.18 

Kuwait 

72.32 

63.18 

Bahrein 

1.00 

1.00 

Qatar 

2.73 

2.30 

Sharjah 

9.13 

4.59 

Al  Quwain 

3.37 

3.81 

Fujaihra 

9.13 

4.59 

Tunisia 

19.83 

31.01 

Sudan 

22.89 

34.33 

Spain 

16.47 

13.71 

TABLE  2-5 

CROSS-NATIONAL  THREAT  LEVEL  SCORES  FOR  1973 
USING  TWO  WEIGHT  CONSTANTS  (U)  (Cont'd.) 


1973 

Threat  Level  Scores 

Parties 

.6  Constant 

.9  Constant 

Ethiopia 

22.89 

33.85 

Somalia 

8.88 

84.21 

Kenya 

70.90 

27.32 

Uganda 

259.82 

148.34 

Tanzania 

259.82 

148.34 

Malawi 

48.86 

18.41 

Mozambique 

48.86 

18.41 

Portugal 

57.46 

76.93 

South  Africa 

87.20 

76.12 

Zambia 

177.06 

151.76 

Rhodesia 

177.06 

151.76 

Zaire 

88.48 

113.64 

Congo 

88.43 

113.64 

Burundi 

5.32 

41 .98 

Rwanda 

11.59 

27.34 

Niger 

.48 

6.93 

Dahomey 

.48 

6.93 

Ghana 

52.27 

53.53 

Togo 

2.42 

28.74 

Upper  Volta 

1.94 

17.28 

Guinea 

52.27 

56.81 

Ivory  Coast 

6.32 

13.94 

Portuguese  Guinea 

49.38 

97.67 

Senegal 

49.38 

97.67 
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TABLE  2-5 

CROSS-NATIONAL  THREAT  LEVEL  SCORES  FOR  1973 
USING  TWO  WEIGHT  CONSTANTS  (U)  (Cont'd.) 


Parties 

1973  Threat  Level 
.6  Constant 

Scores 

.9  Constant 

Mali 

1.50 

20.31 

MouHiania 

15.54 

40.07 

Gambia 

9.74 

10.35 

India 

251.94 

271.83 

Pakistan 

251.94 

271.83 

China 

194.04 

235.40 

Afghanistan 

21.97 

31.98 

Burma 

6.06 

17.04 

Cambodia 

462.71 

294.72 

Thailand 

8.23 

40.09 

South  Vietnam 

408.44 

469.78 

North  Vietnam 

408.44 

509.46 

Laos 

200.40 

352.46 

Indonesia 

13.82 

153.62 

Malaysia 

13.82 

153.62 

Philippines 

6.60 

28.67 

Soviet  Union 

37.78 

67.84 

Mongolia 

40.13 

42.44 

Macao 

4.85 

21.35 

Hong  Kong 

46.68 

76.27 

Taiwan 

194.04 

235.40 

Japan 

68.73 

65.70 

South  Korea 

185.62 

202.54 

North  Korea 

185.62 

202.54 

USA 

382.98 

509.46 
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TABLE  2-5 

CROSS-NATIONAL  THREAT  LEVEL  SCORES  FOR  1973 
USING  TWO  WEIGHT  CONSTANTS  (U)  (Cont'd.) 


1973  Threat  Level  Scores 


Parties 

.6  Constant 

.9  Constant 

Ecuador 

35.34 

30.43 

Peru 

37.50 

23.45 

Panama 

8.66 

19.97 

Cuba 

106.05 

133.23 

Honduras 

114.40 

136.53 

El  Salvador 

114.40 

136.53 

Nicaragua 

3.15 

8.91 

Guyana 

11.10 

23.83 

Surinam 

11.10 

23.83 

Venezuela 

52.23 

63.06 

Guatemala 

20.06 

22.05 

British  Honduras 

20.06 

22.05 

Argentina 

2.31 

12.38 

Chile 

2.31 

13.12 

Uruguay 

1.09 

1.85 

Paraguay 

1.49 

8.53 

Brazil 

1.49 

8.53 

Dominican  Republic 

17.96 

29.79 

Haiti 

17.96 

29.79 

Bolivia 

.95 

13.12 

United  Kingdom 

58.13 

26.92 

Iceland 

58.13 

26.92 

Turkey 

24,32 

42.73 

Cyprus 

4.54 

33.11 

Greece 

24.32 

42.73 
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5.0 


VALIDITY  AND  RELIABILITY 


(U)  The  crucial  question  is,  of  course,  to  what  extent  the  scaled 
conflict  intensities  actually  measure  what  they  claim  to  measure,  namely,  the  rela- 
tive levels  of  threat  that  the  respective  conflict  participants  are  exposed  to.  The 
usefulness  of  the  derived  conflict  intensity  scores  is  dependent  on  the  validity  of 
the  Corson  conflict  scale  and  the  validity  of  the  conflict  degradation  technique. 

(U)  The  ideal  validation  technique  is  the  use  of  independent  cri- 
teria. 

5.1  THE  CROSS-NATIONAL  GROWTH  MODEL 

(U)  On  the  assumption  of  a positive  relationship  between  the  amount 
of  external  conflict  and  national  defense  expenditures  it  was  decided  to  test  the 
validity  of  the  cross-nationai  conflict  scores  against  a CASA -developed  model  of 
comparative  national  defense  efforts.*  A brief  summary  of  the  latter  follows  next.** 

(U)  The  "Cross-National  Growth  Model"  utilizes  a series  of  mul- 
tiple regressions  to  measure  the  expected  annual  growth  in  national  defense  expendi- 
tures and  manpower.  Using  system-wide  time-series  (1960-1970)  data  for  such  nation- 
al growth  criteria  as  GNP,  population  size,  education  expenditures,  and  energy  pro- 
duction, it  was  found  that  a fairly  consistent,  system-wide  relationship  existed  between 
national  development  and  defense  effort,  be  it  budgets  or  manpower.  Using  the  system- 
wide  growth  coefficients,  it  thus  became  feasible  to  compute  and  project  national  de- 
fense characteristics  as  one  would  expect  those  to  be  in  terms  of  a country's  particular 
GNP,  population,  etc.,  growth  attributes. 


*No  assumption  is  made  about  the  causal  relationship  between  exter- 
nal conflict  and  defense  expenditures,  or  vice  versa. 

**For  a more  detailed  and  technical  explanation,  see  USMC  Projected 
Tactical  Threat  Envelopes,  1 97 2-1 990 (U ) , Vol . V. 
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(U)  Comparison  of  expected  with  actual  (observed)  national  mili- 
tary growth  values  over  the  1961-1970  time  period  suggested  the  existence  of  sub- 
stantially stable  national  deviations  from  the  system's  expectation.  These  national 
fluctuations  above  or  below  the  system  "average"  were  employed  as  calibration  co- 
efficients in  order  to  give  added  precision  to  projected  national  defense  efforts. 

(U)  Conceptually,  the  amount  of  calibration  between  a country's 
expected  and  observed  defence  expenditures  was  interpreted  as  the  result  of  country- 
specific  situational  (as  opposed  to  systemic)  threat  perception.  For  instance,  it  is 
quite  reasonable  to  conclude  that  an  Israeli  defense  budget  which  is  seven  times 
higher  than  the  "systemic  norm"  is  reflective  of  its  unusually  intense  conflict  environ- 
ment. Conversely,  negative  calibration  coefficients  appeared  to  be  associated  with 
"abnormally"  low  threat  levels. 

(U)  The  use  of  cross-national  defense  calibration  coefficients  as  an 
explicit  measure  of  relative  notional  defense  efforts  seemed  an  effective  means  of 
validating  the  relevance  of  the  conflict  intensity  scores. 

(U)  To  measure  the  degree  of  association  between  the  measures  of 
conflict  intensity  and  the  defense  calibration  factor,  Pearson  product-moment  co- 
efficients were  computed  for  the  year  1970,  using  both  the  0.6  and  0.9  conflict 

obsolescence  rates.  The  year  1970  was  selected  because  it  was  the  most  recent 

data  for  which  defense  calibration  coefficients  were  available.  Moreover,  the 
absence  of  calibration  coefficients  for  certain  countries  required  that  the  sample  of 
conflict  cases  be  reduced  to  seventy-two. 

(U)  The  resulting  correlation  coefficients  were  impressively  high- 
r = .78  (N  = 72)  for  conflict  intensity  scores  based  on  the  0.6  obsolescence  rate, 

and  r = ,76  (N  = 72)  for  the  scores  that  had  employed  the  0.9  rate. 

(U)  On  the  face  of  the  extreme  closeness  of  the  two  coefficients, 
it  seemed  clear  that  the  two  conflict  intensity  samples  were  evidently  drawn  from 
the  same  population.  While  a strong  relationship  was  found  to  exist  between 

relative  national  defense  efforts  and  the  conflict  environment,  this  relationship  was 
equally  sensitive  to  both  the  0.6  and  0.9  obsolescence  rates. 


(U)  In  order  to  further  investigate  the  apparent  equal  sensitivity  of 
the  conflict  scores  to  the  two  selected  obsolescence  rates,  Spearman  lank-order  corre- 
lation coefficients  were  computed,  again  using  both  the  0.6  and  0.9-based  1970  con- 
flict intensity  values.  Both  samples  produced  correlation  coefficients  of  P = .57 
(N  = 72),  thus  supporting  the  conclusion  that  obsolescence  rates  of  >0.6  and 
S 0.9  define  the  minimal  area  of  insensitivity  for  the  conflict  scores. 

(U)  While  the  resulting  rank-order  coefficients  are  statistically  sig- 
nificant, the  appreciably  higher  product-moment  results  suggest  a substantially  more 
powerful  relationship  between  the  specific  derived  conflict  values  and  snecific  relative 
defense  efforts  than  exists  between  the  associated  rankings. 

(U)  Based  on  the  foregoing  statistical  findings,  and  assuming  no 
drastic  change  in  the  relationship  between  relative  threat  levels  and  national  de- 
fense efforts,  from  those  that  prevailed  in  1970,  it  was  concluded  that  the  data  and 
methods  used  provided  a useful  and  valid  means  or  identifying  and  measuring  comparative 
cross-national  threat  levels  due  to  local  conflict. 
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SECTION  3 


L'W'V>eii 


SYNTHESIS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


1.0  OVERVIEW 

(U)  The  final  part  of  the  study  involved  merging  the  two  main 
research  tasks  as  developed  in  Sections  1 and  2 into  a coherent  statement  and  rank- 
ordering of  potential  geographic  areas  of  U.S.  security  and  policy  planning  concern. 
The  juxtaposition  of  the  attributes  of  stake  and  threat  was  justified  on  the  grounds 
that  their  combination  provides  the  primary  input  into  the  sub-theater  policy  planning 
and  decisionmaking  process. 

(U)  The  development  of  this  section  of  the  study  was  undertaken 
as  an  exploratory  venture,  with  full  knowledge  that  important  data  gaps  existed  and 
that  the  results  would  be  preliminary  in  nature,  and  therefore  limited  ‘n  their  opera- 
tional usefulness.  One  obvious  shortcoming,  for  instance,  is  the  failure  to  account 
for  the  problem  of  internal  instability  in  the  earlier  conflict  assessment.  The  study 
team  was  quite  aware  of  the  critical  relevance  of  a civil  war  to  the  security  of  a 
U.S.  stake;  however,  constraints  on  time  and  resources  did  not  allow  explicit  con- 
sideration of  this  aspect  of  conflict.  Similarly,  the  study  did  not  include  a system- 
atic investigation  of  the  risks  to  U.S.  stakes  that  may  be  implicit  in  the  competitive 
presence  of  other  major  actors  in  a third  country.  Finally,  while  the  ultimate  ob- 
jective of  a stake-threat  assessment  is  an  estimate  of  threatened  loss,  the  scope  of 
the  study  did  not  permit  the  exhaustive  analysis  that  would  be  required  to  accomplish 
this.  Consequently,  the  study  represented  only  a first  step  in  this  direction  by  gen- 
erating a rank-ordering  of  sub-theater  areas  of  U.S.  stake  and  local  external  threat. 


1.1  STAKE-THREAT  SYNTHESIS 

(U)  A rank-ordering  of  U.S.  stakes  was  derived  directly  from  the 

1972  composite -scoring  results  and  therefore  requires  no  additional  explanation. 

(U)  Section  2 developed  the  concept  of  a cross-nationnl  threat  level 
and,  with  minor  adjustments,  provided  the  input  for  a rank-ordering  of  local  threats. 
Modifications  were  made  in  order  to  (1)  assure  the  compatibility  of  the  two  samples 
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of  stake  and  threat  cases  respectively,  and  (2)  to  make  the  two  attributes  compatible 
on  a common  measure.  In  order  to  achieve  the  first  objective,  certain  cases  that 
were  included  in  the  cross-notional  threat  evaluation  in  Section  1,  but  absent  from 
the  sample  of  U.S.  stake  countries,  were  eliminated  from  consideration.  Conversely, 
a number  of  cases  previously  excluded  from  the  threat  assessment  were  added,  since 
they  were  measured  in  relation  to  the  U.S.  stake.  To  accomplish  this,  the  newly 
added  countries  were  assigned  an  arbitrary  relative  external  threat  score  of  "l." 

A final  sample  totalling  95  country  cases  was  examined  on  a common  statistical 

measure  of  level  of  U.S.  stake,  and  of  external  threat. 

(U)  In  order  to  provide  this  common  measure,  the  'aw  1973  threat 

level  scores,  based  on  the  use  of  a 0.9  weighted  obsolescence  rate,  were  standard- 
ized and  the  z-scores  derived.  Since  *he  computed  threat  level  scores  did  not  prove 
overly  sensitive  to  the  0.6  - 0.9  weight  range,  the  selection  of  the  0.9  rate  was 


done  arbitrarily. 

(U)  Comparison  of  the  standard  threat  levels  with  the  (standard) 
composite  scores  of  the  system-wide  U.S.  stake  is  useful  to  the  extent  that  it  con-  . 
stitutes  a first  step  toward  a systematic  and  explicit  evaluation  of  actual  and  potential 
theaters  of  U.S.  policy  and  planning  concern.  At  a minimum,  the  use  of  standard 
scores  as  a common  statistical  measure,  permits  the  analyst  to  define  a rank-ordering 
of  "threatened  interests"  at  the  sub-theater  level.  A first  step  toward  such  a rank- 
ordering is  provided  in  Table  3-1,  which  displays  the  95  countries  in  the  sample  in 
order  of  their  significance  to  the  U.S.  stake,  and  their  relative  exposure  to  external 


threats.  Figure  3-1  displays  a selected  number  of  countries  along  a continuum  of 
increasing  U.S.  security  "concern"  as  defined  by  an  isoproduct  family  of  lines  con 
necting  the  two  attributes  of  multidimensional  stakes  and  threat.  To  be  sure,  the 
lines  are  strictly  arbitrary,  and  bear  no  relationship  whatsoever  to  any  actual 
defense  decision-making  thresholds  that  might  exist.  Instead,  they  are  shown  to 
stimulate  further  conceptual  thinking  on  the  precise  connection  between  U.S.  in- 
terests and  associated  risks. 
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TABLE  3-1  (£f  U.S.  COMPOSITE  INTEREST  SCORES  FOR  1972 

AND  CROSS-NATIONAL  THREAT  ASSESSMENT  (U) 


COUNTRY 

INTEREST  SCORE 

THR^T  SCORE 

Canada 

3.04 

-.66 

Soi-.h  Vietnam 

1.97 

3.52 

West  Germany 

1.37 

-.66 

Iceland 

.86 

-.42 

Israel 

.70 

4.31 

Japan 

.67 

-.08 

United  Kingdom 

.60 

-.42 

Mexico 

.49 

-.66 

Italy 

.47 

-.66 

India 

.39 

1.75 

Philippines 

.38 

-.41 

Brazil 

.28 

-.59 

France 

.25 

-.66 

South  Korea 

.25 

1.13 

Greece 

.22 

-.28 

Thailand 

.13 

-.31 

Colombia 

.12 

-.66 

Turkey 

.11 

-.28 

Australia 

.10 

-.66 

Iran 

.09 

.24 

Panama 

.07 

-.49 

Venezuela 

.07 

-.10 

Spain 

.07 

-.54 

Dominican  Republic 

.06 

-.40 

Peru 

.02 

-.46 

China  (Taiwan) 

-.02 

1.43 

Pakistan 

-.02 

1.75 

Argentina 

-.03 

-.55 

Ecuador 

-.03 

-.39 

Cyprus 

-.04 

-.37 

Guatemala 

-.04 

-.47 

Honduras 

-.04 

.54 

Liberia 

-.05 

-.66 

Bolivia 

-.05 

-.55 

Cambodia 

-.06 

1.96 

Belgium 

-.06 

-.66 

Austria 

-.07 

-.66 

Jordan 

-.07 

2.51 

Haiti 

-.07 

-.40 

Netherlands 

-.07 

-.66 

Yugoslavia 

-.08 

-.66 
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TABLE  3-1.  (0)  U.S.  COMPOSITE  INTEREST  SCORES  FOR  1972 

AND  CROSS-NATIONAL  THREAT  ASSESSMENT  (U)  (Continued) 


COUNTRY  INTEREST  SCORE  THREAT  SCORE 


Chi  le 

-.08 

-.55 

Norway 

-.08 

-.66 

Costa  Rica 

-.10 

- . 66 

Nicaragua 

-.10 

-.59 

Denmark 

-.14 

-.66 

Ethiopia 

-.15 

-.36 

El  Salvador 

-.16 

.54 

Hong  Kong 

-.16 

.01 

Lebanon 

-.16 

2. 17 

New  Zealand 

-.16 

-.66 

Ireland 

-.17 

-.66 

Uruguay 

-.17 

-.65 

Ghana 

-.18 

-.19 

Portugal 

-.18 

.03 

South  Africa 

-.18 

.00 

Switzerland 

-.18 

-.66 

Afghanistan 

-.20 

-.38 

Paraguay 

-.20 

-.59 

Sweden 

-.20 

-.66 

Finland 

-.21 

”.66 

Saudi  Arabia 

-.21 

.14 

Morocco 

-.22 

-.10 

Tunisia 

-.22 

-.66 

Sri  Lanka 

-.25 

-.66 

Zaire 

-.25 

.34 

Libya 

-.28 

.04 

Sierra  Leone 

-.29 

-.66 

Cameroon 

-.30 

-.66 

Tanzania 

-.32 

.65 

Senegal 

-.33 

.20 

Dahomey 

-.33 

-.60 

Burma 

-.33 

-.51 

Kuwait 

-.33 

-.10 

Guinea 

-.34 

-.16 

Mali 

-.34 

-.48 

Sudan 

-.34 

-.36 

Algeria 

-.34 

-.06 

Niger 

-.36 

-.60 

Iraq 

-.36 

.99 

Somalia 

-.37 

.08 

Congo 

-.38 

.34 

Syria 

-.38 

3.51 

Yemen 

-.38 

1.94 
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1.2  SUMMATION  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

(U)  The  following  section  summarizes  the  results  achieved,  points 
out  their  strengths  and  limitations  and  identifies  relevant  areas  requiring  further 
investigation. 

(U)  The  principal  contribution  of  the  study  lies  in  its  ability  to  system- 
atically investigate  and  give  operational  relevance  to  the  concept  of  the  U.S.  interest 
as  it  impinges  upon  the  daily  concerns  of  the  policy  planner.  Statistical  manipulation 
of  those  aspects  of  the  ,U.S.  interest  that  were  deemed  quantifiable  resulted  in  an 
explicit  cross-national  measure  of  its  "irreducible  minimum."  Consequently,  the 
study  has  provided  an  integrated  definition  to  those  informational  inputs  which  routine- 
ly structure  the  U.S.  responsiveness  to  sub-theater  crises  and  events,  but  which  are 
often  stated  unclear’y,  and  without  systematic  appreciation  of  possibly  competing  local 
priorities.  In  short,  it  is  hoped  that  the  development  of  an  explicit  rank-ordering  of 
countries  in  terms  of  their  relative  importance  to  the  U.S.  stake  will  contribute  clarity 
and  discrimination  to  the  sub-theater  planning  dilemma. 

(U)  It  should  be  stressed  that  although  the  analysis  has  centered  on 
highly  aggregated  composite  scores  and  rankings,  much  is  to  be  said  for  the  utility 
of  the  information  to  be  gained  from  individual  variables.  Monitoring  and  analysis 
of  fluctuations  and  trends  in  individual  aspects  of  the  U.S.  stake  may  be  highly  use- 
ful to  the  analyst  who  is  concerned  with  a particular  country  or  region  rather  than 
the  overall  international  system.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  concepts  and 
methodologies  developed  in  this  study  are  not  equally  applicable  to  such  an  objective. 

(U)  Summarizing,  Section  1 of  the  study  accomplished  these  tasks: 

• Development  of  an  operational  definition  of  the  concept 
of  U.S.  interests  abroad; 

• Development  of  suitable  procedures  and  techniques  for 
measuring  U.S.  interests  abroad; 

• Measurement  and  rank-ordering  countries  in  terms  of 
U.S.  interest; 

• Projection  of  a near-term  (1973-1977)  estimate  of 
likely  levels  of  U.S.  interests  throughout  the  inter- 

national system. 
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(U)  Section  2 investigated  the  feasibility  of  deriving  a set  of 
cross-national,  quantitative  indicators  of  external  local  conflict  intensity.  The 
objective  was  to  arrive  at  a preliminary  statement  of  localized  threat  levels  as 
they  might  impinge  upon  U.S.  stake  and  imply  a risk  of  loss.  External  valida- 
tion of  1970  conflict  intensity  scores  evidenced  the  usefulness  of  the  procedure  that 
was  used  to  operationalize  and  measure  comparative  threat  levels,  i.e.,  in  terms 
of  scaled  conflict  interactions  and  the  concept  of  conflict-issue  obsolescence. 

With  regard  to  the  particular  obsolescence  rates  that  were  used,  additional  work 
will  need  to  be  done  in  order  to  discover  the  sensitivity  of  the  conflict  scoring 
results  to  different  weights  and  to  the  number  of  events  initiated. 

(U)  As  pointed  out  previously,  a detailed  examination  of  the  inter- 
national conflict  environment  and  its  impact  on  the  security  of  U.S.  stakes,  must 
account  for  more  than  the  narrow  problem  of  external  conflict.  This  study  did  not; 
consequently,  the  final  description  of  U.S.  stakes  in  terms  of  the  localized  threat 
environment  does  not  constitute  a sufficiently  broad  exposition  of  potential  hazards 
and  risks. 

(U)  Earlier  mention  was  made  of  the  necessity  to  investigate  the 
potential  risks  to  U.S.  stakes  that  may  be  implicit  in  the  competitive  presence 
of  other  major  actors  in  a third  country.  The  existence  of  "competing  interests"  — - 
be  they  political,  military,  or  economic  — is  sufficiently  prevalent  to  warrant  an 
in-depth  investigation  of  its  dynamics  and  its  potential  for  precipitating  diplomatic 
and  military  crises.  The  methodologies  and  results  developed  in  this  study  are 
believed  fully  applicable  to  a comparative  assessment  of  the  concerns  and  involve- 
ments of  other  actors  throughout  the  international  system. 
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